JANUARY 


' HAPPY NEW YEAR." 
4 Original. 


How many thousand yoices utter forth on new 
.* orn, to kindred and. friends, the words 
os How few reflect, even 


i& this article ! 
for a moment, on the depth of meaning that is 
contained in them, but let them pazs by as a 
common ulotation. It were well did we pause 
at the entrance of another year, and in commu- 
nion with our own hearts ask ourselyes, what 
course.of conduet we should pursue in order to 
make the new a happy year ? Vain indeed are a 
' multitude of wishes for our happiness| if reflec- 

tion and prudence : are sfrangers to us, and we 

ﬆtill are walking on in the path of inconsiderate- 


ness, To. cherish rengonable anticipations of 
enjoying eaant year, we must 8ummons. up 
all hy ies of .our minds, and' resolve, and 
daily Wc in the practice of the resolution, 


that km | improve our time, and all the op- 
portunities - that lie in, our way for doing good, 


and: cultiva t1 ey 


our r_story zpeak for itself, not nes that it 
will convey 8 good moral. . Then; reader, know, 
if thou knowest not already, that in the good city 
of Boxton,, there dwells Richard B——, who by 
t courtesy is called Exquire. What is. a 
remarkable, he is the only one of a family 
hom was nof given a large fortune, and the 
e that at. A yongy of age was werth a 
dollar ſa Ne 4 was » the parent, oft 


YH 


tiality could procure to make'them fini 


 tages of the three and his ; but ' 


15, 1887. 


without deep emotion, and ov 8v ©h_- cecagions 
should a 8pectator chance to notice the big tear 
coursing its way down through the furrows of 


his cheek, he will fasten his eloquent small grey | 


eye on the beholder, and exclaim—*It is no 
weakness, for she was a good, yes @ good mother.” 
Richard was. only permitted to derive the ad- 
vantages of a public school education, while his 
father spared no.expense on the other 8ons—they 
were sent to the best agademies, and furnished 
all the means that wealth and parental par: 


lars ; their hearts were by this undus hs 
of their father set against their brother—the! 

kept separate all they could from him, and would 
often . ridicule the [plain appearance of Richard, 
and. try to shame him by contrasting their rich 
clothes with his poar. garments. - But their eyes 


| were the only ones that could discern an inferi- 


ority in Richard, all others preferred him, and if 
his clothing was plain, he always kept it clean 
and many a scholar of Magtfer. 


and neat ; 


ton of the © Old North School' could bear wie ogi 


that Richard possessed one of the best dispoal 
tions that ever endeared man to man, and ofter 
in school days did they hear him say in referen 
to his brothers—'T'll be their Superior an 

And. he was their superior in mind, 
ztanding the vast difference between | the hog 
virtuous  deter- 


migation to excel, will often do for » . Ls : 
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_ced to close the concern.” 
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not .broken, and a sound and strong mind sup- 
ported him. He was determined to be the supe- 
rior of his brothers ; and it was this resolve that 
hushed the angry emotions that were sometimes 
aroused by the haughty and harsh tones of his 
brothers—it was this that forbade the tear to flow 
at the trials of his situation, and it was this that 
made him active to observe the ways of business 
men around him, and to 8tudy out by careful ob- 
gervation what none would learn him. 


This disposition to think, inquire, study, and| 


observe, has made more poor men affluent than 
a regular mereantile education. The one, 
Richard had ; the other, was given to his broth- 
rs ; they were dependant on their father and 
other counsellors for instructions every day, 
while Richard—who had now left the concern 
and esiablished himself in business, was enabled 


| to think and decide for himself, and therefore 


could keep his ways and doings from others. 


"Secretiveness is a very important bump for a tra- 


der and s8peculator, and we imagine that Rich- 
ard must have had it very large, judging from 
many anecdotes we have heard of him, which 
we have not room to relate. 

Richard was now 25 years of age. His father 
digd, and left a will, by which it was too plaiply 
evident that he fostered his dislike towards Rich- 
ard tothe last. The bulk of his fortune he gave 
to the three, —to the one he gave but a few hun- 
dred dollars. But a retributive justice followed 
the unjust distribution. The three brothers de- 
prived of their father's care and guidance, s0on 
were 80 involved in their business, as to be for- 
They were too proud 
to go to their brother for aid and advice, and 


_ under 8uch circumstances he did not feel it his 


duty to help them. 'Two of the three leſt the 
town for the south, and 800n after died, but the 
other, Charles, remained in Boston, estranged 
from his brother Richard, and leading a dissolute 
life, 
* * * * * * 

- 'The walls of the B mansion in B-4— 
street, echoed with the glad voices of merry 
children on the new year's morn of 184&-. Of 
those happy little ones our friend Richard is the 
ſather, and well repaid did he feel for all his 


early struggles, by the joyousness of his home. | 


He had married a lady every way worthy of him, 
and that is 8aying much, but not too much. 


Four children have blessed their union, and v7 
own| 


tiality, that bane of domeatic peace, is not kn 
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in their midst. On the new year's morning be. 
fore mentioned, these happy children made their 
little throats hoarse with their enthusiastic cries 
of * Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
Their father clasped them in his warm embrace, 
and tenderly impressed a parent's kiss upon their 
cheeks, exclaiming—* Yes, my; children, 


grant that the-new may be a happy year, and re-, 


member that you must be good, if you would be; 
happy.” 6 

*So mamma told us,” said little Richard, *and; 
we promised her to. be good all—all the year, 


and she Said 8he would give us a pretty little 
book to keep to remind us of our promige—VWll 


you please buy it for us ?' 


wife. 

"*'The Good Resolution,” was the answer. 

*A good name at least,* said he, 
it, and examine its contents.” 


© let, let me buy it,” said little Richard, *do 
papa—it isn't but a little way to Washington 
Street, and I wont fall down if the walks are cy! 

Permission was granted, and young Richard. 


was 800n on his way for the pretty book. He 
bought it, and ran towards home with all speed, 
but unfortunately in his eagerness, to get along, 
he slipped down within a short distance of his 
father's house. More frightened than hurt, he 


cried out lustily ; a man that was crossing. the | 


foot of the street heard him, and ran to his aid, 


raised him covered with 8now, bruzhed it off of | 
his clothes, and asked him where he lived? | 
Young Richard pointed his home out to him, and 


the man 8peedily bore him to the house. 

Conſusion for a few 'moments rex 
mansion, as it was first thought that the little 
sufferer was much hurt—but examination proved 
otherwise. *©I meant John (the servant) should 
have gone, with him,” -said the father, * but Rich- 


him, and F 


being. He approached him and took his hand, 


and was about to "thank him for his kindness, 


when the stranger fell upon' the floor. 


ed, and he began to show. 8igns of rec: 


cover that the stranger was none ther than h 
brother Oharlos ! Years had rolled uy; a 
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*'What book was it, Eliza ?” 8aid he to his 


© we will get. 


ard went out 80 quick that T had no time to call | 
Here he stopped Short as his eye | 


caught the form of the stranger, - who Stood Jike 
one 8stunned—more like a statue, than a living 


He had ſainted—reatoratives were 800n appli 


But what was the gurprise of E89. Bw s- | 


pong: Richard had,now, as ever, the dis- 
' of the good man, and his- benevolence 
ed over 'eyery other feeling, and the 


name of byrother fell more than once from his 
lips. 7 


Charles was restored. But he was ill in body 
and mind. He had long been sick, and had been 
confined to his home, such as it was, through 


most- of the month' of the previous December. 


1 now xeak, and the situation in which he 
was placed, by bringing in little Richard,: had 


proved'too'much for him, atid his strength failed 


him. Does the reader 8uppose he was thrust 
from the house of his brother to die in some mis- 
erable place ? Not 80 ; he was kindly cared for 
—the brothers were reconciled, and the proud 
Charles became a dependant on the kindness of 
the humble Richard, who wished him, © Hap- 
py New Year.” | 

Charles became an altered man from'what he 
was ere January 1st, 18 His resolutions 
to do well as his'weaknesses would enable him 
to, were carriedvut nobly. Richard rejoiced to 
aid him ; but his brother's former course of life 
had 80 impaired his constitution, that he was not 
able to be very active; and consequently was not 
fitted to pursue any kind of regular business. 
He «till lives—resides in the family of his broth- 
er, and little Richard s8ays he is'nt at all sorry 
that he fell down on New Year's'morning, not- 
withstanding his *good resolution,” for he says he 
has gained thereby * a kind uncle.” BY, 

East Cambridge, Jan, 1837. 


HYMN AT SEA. 
Original. 


Ovs bark'is moving o'er the mighty deep, 
While calm the, waves upon its surface sleep. 
The sun is Sinking to. his.briny rest, 

Dying with ruby hue the water's breast. 

God ! of the wide and ever-living ocean, 

List to the warm heart's hymn of deep devotion. 


Whom shall: we praise but Thee ? the 5ea/is thins ; 
And though we. toss upon the foaming brine— 
Which rises high around like scattered dust, 

ou art our ref uge, and in 'Thee we trust. 


"y Wot ca ni et, of F475 Ie before us, 


arch—bend o'erus. 


f evot oil book, | 37 


d'the vengel's wreck ; 
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O'er the wild waters then thy #pirit moving, 
Bids them be still—the angry waves reproving. 


On ! let the waves heave on !—alone with Thee, 


Our bark is bounding o'er the solemn sea. 


Whom shall we trust beside ? Thou dost not'sleep, 


Thy watchful love is with us on the deep'; 
Guiding us safely o'er the billow's motion; 
Though dark our pathway on the midnight ocean. 


M. A. D, 
Hartford, Conn. 


A CHOICE OF THREE... 
BY REV. H. BALLOU. 


Original. 


As NUMERovus and conflicting doctrines have 


been embraced in the .christian church, and' as' 


these doctrines all have their respective devotees 
and defenders; and as the christian common- 
wealth, by these means, has become divided into' 
a great variety of opposing sects, the christian 
religion, on a superficial survey, appears like a' 
vast chaos. It is to'be feared that not a few of 
our youth, who have read and studied history, 


geography, astronomy, and other branches of 


science, together with the lighter and fashiogabl 
reading of our times, and. who have never malls 
the holy scriptures a particular and careful 8tu-' 
dy, look on christianity with but little interest, 

as it lies spread before them, as a heterogenticous | 
mass. 


portance ' of this religion to individuals and t6- 
community, the condition of youth, as above get* 
forth, becomes a subject of deepinterest, and not” 
a little anxiety. Should a kind father” see” his 
children in a state of 'doubt which road, the 
or the left, would lead them safely on'a journey” 
they had undertaken, he. would lose no't he"in 
giving them the needed assurance. So” nfliet 
every true lover of christianity feel a desire that. 
youth should early understand the way of life, - 
that they may walk gecurely all their days. But 


the question arises; which of all these numerous 


sects'are right? Which of all these conflic n ig” 
creeds contains the truth ? 


undertake to throw: dowr all the false d 


and all-the superstitions'in tho-chrivtian ohvroh gs 


To one who, having made the scriptures' 
and the doctrine contained in them his' carefut- 
study, is a rational believer in the religion of. 
Christ, and entertains a Jjust estimate of the' im-- er 


FO # 0-0 


If, 'in'the estimation of the reader, it would 
seem like arrogant folly for the writer of this'to = 
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and to build up a scheme of divine truth, and to 
make it clear and plain, 80 that the common 
mind could discern the right from the wrong, it 
may not appear like either arrogance or . folly to 
offer a few 8uggestions designed to make the 
general subject more simple and less confused ; 
80 that even the young mind may view it as a 
gubject less perplexing, and more easy of com- 
prehension. 

In order to effect the object above proposed, 
the ſollowing statement is here laid down. Not- 
withstanding there are a great variety of oppos- 
ing sects and conflicting creeds and formularies, 
in the christian community, it seems that, as it 
regpects a system of divinity resulting in the final 
destiny of mankind, the whole mass is resolvable 
into 80 few as three 8chemes of doctrine. The 
names by which these three are generally known 
are CaLvinism, ARMINIANISM, and UnIveRSAL- 
IM, Calvinism teaches © That God hath chosen 
a certain number of the fallen race of Adam in 
Christ, before the foundation of the world, unto 
eternal glory, according to his immutable pur- 
pose, and of his free grace and love, without the 
least foresight of faith, good works, or any con- 
dition+ performed by the creature ; and that the 
Kt of mankind he was pleased to pass by, and 
EK to dishonor and wrath, for their sins, to 
the praise of his vindictive justice.* 'This state- 
ment, taken from Buck's Theological Dictiona- 
ry, embraces all the elements of what is called 
Calvinisem. Arminianism teaches © That God, 
from all eternity determined to bestow salvation 
on those whom he foresaw would persevere unto 
the end ; and to inflict everlasting punishment 
on those who should continue in their unbelief, 
and resist his divine 8uccors ; 80 that election 
was conditional, and reprobation in like manner, 
the result of foreseen infidelity and persevering 
wickedness.* (Buck's Theological Dictionary.) 
The first of these two schemes of doctrine, if 
they . can be called two, teaches that the final 
2tate of every individual of the human race was 
predetermined in the counsel of God from all 
eternity, having no regard to any conditions on 
the part of mankind of any gort or kind. It also 
teaches, that in the fixed deeree of the Creator, 
some of the human race were appointed unto 
eternal glory, and the rest unto eternal shame 
and eTering. The Arminian 8cheme attempts 
to make man's final destiny depend on conditions 


which lie with the creature to be eomplied with | 


or not, at man's free choice. There is one diffi- 


i. 


81 
culty in the way of VT these two schemes, 
two in reality. If the Creator knew, beſore-man * 
was brought into being, how every man, who 
should ever exist, would conduct, it 8eems that | 
he could not fix his purposes of mercy condition- | 
ally. Yet the scheme of doctrine teaches, as iſ 
above stated, ©' That God, ſrom all eternity de- - 
termined to bestow. sulvation on those whom he 
foresaw ggould persevere unto the end,” &c. But 
if the Creator foresaw that 8ome would, ang that 
others would not comply with the conditions of 
zalvation, his Jecision was then as complete and* 
final as the doctrine of Calvin represents it, 
There seems no other way to make these to | | 
doctrines, two in reality, than by supposing that 
it was unknown to God, in the beginning, what 
men's conduct would be. But Arminianism does | 
not profess to deny the foreknowledge of God. 
Finally, if in fact the two are, in reality only 
one, then the whole mass of christian doctrines, | 
excepting Universalism, is resolvable into one” 
scheme of partial 8alvation, as establighed from 
all eternity, by the fixed, unalterable decrees of 
God, according to his infinite foreknowledge. 


Uniyersalism, consistently with the meaning 
of the word, teaches that the Creator is impar- 
tially good to all the moral beings he has-creat- 
ed ; and as he constituted mankind to exist, not 
only in this mortal state, but in a future tate of - 
immortality, he has 80 ordained that the whole 
human race are the 8ubjects of his divine ſavor, 
both here and hereaſter. Universalisem also_ 
teaches, that in the moral government of our 
heavenly Father, he has fixed a connection be- 
tween moral virtue and happiness, as between 
cause and effect. So that true righteousness 
constitutes our rational enjoyment. It als 
teaches that wrong doing is the necessary cause | 
of 8elf condemnation and unhappiness. It teach- 
es the believer. to look for a complete and uni- 
versal deliverance of mankind from gin and con- | 
demnation ; from mortality and death, into 8, 
state of holiness and happiness. The Wh. 
salist calls this 8cheme, christianity, because he 
believes that its evidences were exhibited by the 
prophets, who epoke of the coming” of Sant | 
and becauge he believes that Christ is the - 
anointed mediator between God and 1 ti who. 
in the proper sense of the Scriptures, gave him- | 
Self a ransom for all men, and brought life and | 
immortality to light by his r reaurrectio « Fo be | 
dead. 6b #17 Te We 

If we allow that the ies 2ystems of doctrine. 


which have been named, can be properly consid- | 
_ as three in.reality, then those who have not 


already decided what doctrine is true, have these 
three out of which they may make a choice. It 
is 'very evident that there cannot be a fourth 


' gystem of christianity even imagined. Either 


God has determined to 8ave gome, and to make 
others forever miserable; or he has rested man's 
final destiny on certain conditions which depend 
on buman agency. ; or he has predestinated all 
men to everlasting happiness. 

- In order to arrive at a right and just conclu- 
Sion in. r&gard to this-general subject, and in or- 
der to make a right choice out of the three sys- 
tems. here presented, let the holy scriptures be 
carefully read and prayerfully studied ; not with 
a view to find some possible way to explain them 
in favor of one of these schemes in oppesition to 
the other: two, but to ascertain whether they 
teach us to believe in a God who is patial in his 
ſayors towfrds mankind ; or whether he was 
undetermined, in the beginning, what would be 


.. the final state of his creatures ; or whether he is 


equally good to all men ; has determined the 
final destiny of all, and worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will ? 

It 8eems reasonable also, that the question 
should receive due consideration, which of these 
doctrines reflects the most honor on the divine 
character ?.. All christians acknowledge, that to 
love God with all the heart, is the first duty of 
man. Is it not then necessary to believe in that 
doctrine, which gives to God the most lovely 
character of which we can conceive ? Of all the 
christians there are in the world, can one be 
found, who would be willing to say, that God 
would appear less glorious, and less lovely if he 
$hould have mercy on all mankind, and cause 


| them all to love him-with all the heart, and each 


other as they love themselves, than he would, if 
he should, by some possible rule of government, 


render gome of the human family forever miser- 


able in hating him and in hating each other? _ 

We should do well also to consider the ques- 
tion, which of these doctrines will most tend to 
cauge us to.love our fellow creatures as our bre- 
thren, and to treat them with favor and kind- 
ness ? And also, which will yield us the most 
comfort and peace.in- belie? i 

Let these gubjects be duly weighed, and pray- 
erfully consid: red, and there. can be little doubt 


that. ——_— oo correct decision will be the happy 
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* Remember thy Creator in-the days of thy 
youth,” is the advice of one who, being taught 
by experience, said, © The ſear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom ; and to depart from evil is 
understanding,”? 


LETTER 


FROM A PRECEPTOR TO ONE OF HIS PUPILS, 


Origiual. 


Dear 'Tromas : You will perhaps be a little 
Surprised at receiving this letter from your old 
teacher ; and I hope you will do me the justice 
to believe that 8omething more than the mere 
pleasure of giving advice has moved me to write 
to you. May I not flatter myself that you will 
take 8ome satisfaction in hearing from me, and 
that you will peruse what I haye written with 
attention ? You must have changed very much, 
if my wishes, in these respects, fail to be realiz- 
ed. I think it 18 now three months since I saw 
you last, and you then informed me that you 
were about commencing your career as a man of 
business. You are not, for the first time, to be 
informed that in going out into the world to take 
your chance with others in the general struggle 
for fortune and preſerment, your situation will 
be very different from what it. has been, while 
Surrounded by partial friends. and encouraging 
relatives. You may, when you look back at the 
classic seclusions of Milton Green, where you 
spent 80 many years in studious retirement, smile 
at the idea of a voice coming from such a place 
to instruct you in the affairs of the great world 
into which you have probably already plunged. 
But I have passed through the same ordeal to 
which you are now called. My early years were 
spent in the throng of the busy mart, and I have 
been well schooled in the ways of men. There- 
fore I hope I do not bring altogether an untaught 
hand for your guidance. Perhaps that after you 
have spent some twenty years in seeking for gain 


in the rff6tley crowd of traffickers you, too, will 


feel willing to retire, as I have done, to the more 
sequestered shades of this vicinity. But, my dear 
boy, it is not my wish to discourage you while 
you are on the threghold—to- hold, up bugbears to 
your imagination, or paralyze the high hopes 
with which you enter the arena of busy life. 'On 
the other hand, I would not have you hope too 
PT ointment is never unattended . 
WO: expecially to youth the - 
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draught leaves a sting behind, which is both 


©yenomed and barbed.* When every thing ap- | 


pears bright and redolent of prosperity to your 
glowing and youthful spirit, do not fling away 
the reins of prudenge, and imagine that Destiny 
has arched your future path with one continued 
Succession of triumphs. Much less will you fling 
back a 8mile of scornful triumph upon those whom 
you have leſt behind, in the race of wealth or 
ſame. A haughty and contemptuous soul is 
800ner or later punished ; and in the fall of 8uch 
an one there 1s little hope; as the enemies whom 
his-contempt has made, will rejoice in his pros- 
tration, and -use every means to prevent his re- 
gaining the ascendancy, of which he made 80 
bad: a use: 

But I am writing to you as if you had Bey 
reached the point to which your ambition as- 
pires. The advice which I propose giving to 
y,ou is/more adapted to the novice than to the 
man of the world. 

You are: yet young, and even if you possessed 


_ sufficient/ capacity, few persons' would be' willing 


to entrust you with any/responsible station until 
your character was formed, Here then comes 
the most important consideration., Without 
character, talents and'family will not avail you. 

Hold fast to your integrity. Recollect that many 
years/will be required to wipe out one 8tain con- 
tracted in your youth. I do' not know that you 
will be more strongly tempted than other young 
men—but, remember that it 1s by little and httle 
that: we fall away from- virtae and from happi- 
ness, It is by- yielding' to those allurements 
which- youth are too apt to term innocent, that 
the way 'is payed to the commission. of: erime. 


You-- may think that I use' great” plainness | 


with you, but- recollect-that-it is much eager to 
prevent than.to cure. You may now shudder at 
the thought of crime—s0. have the most harden- 
ed: ginners, before they had taken the first step- 
toward ruin. 
manner, because- I have any feariof- you ; but: 
because- you are now- introduced to scenes with 
which: your- rural” life has rendered” you: unac- 
quainted; . and which, in too/ many- instances, 
* shins to bewilder, and dazzle'to blind:* 
Young-people.are-too proneito imagine, when 
they; have; gone- forth from: the home | of their 
childhood—when-they are no longer under the: 
eye of their {parents and procepices Rey 
ie and which ere" for their 


I'am- not 8peaking- to'' you 'in this 


- 
” 4 ” 
i 


freely indulge—that having coaged+ to' be 4 C 
dren, they must throw off the feeling of whble. A 
some restraint which has kept them in the path 
of virtue, in order to appear like men ! This is a 
most dangerous 8ophistry for young people ! Of | 
what use has been the tender care of those who ' 
have had the charge of our' boyish years—what 
has been the benefit of their anxiety on our ac- | 
count, the pains which they have taken to ingti] ' 
into our minds virtuous-principles and/- correct 
feelings, if they are to' be forgotten at the very | 
period when they were designed to' operate? Of | 
what use has it been to plant good 86ed} if when 
we look for the crop, we find the: poisonous weed 
and the unproductive bramble growing/up instead. | 


||In vain has the shield been put into' our hands' * 


if, like that on Mount Gilboa, it is * vilely” cast 
away !' So ſar from throwing away the good 
precepts which we have received in early youth, 
now 'is th& time when: their. benefit should be 
made apparent. Good prineiples are 8own the 
mind of the' child, in order that they may prove 
a*tower of defence to the man—in order that 
they may enable him successſully to resist\'temp- 
tation—to turn. away from: evil examples—to 
obey the voice of 'Truth, though all other men 
should close their ears against its teachings. 
Disdain not to reflect often upon” the days' of 
your” childhood, and to remember' the pleasant 
paths of infantile innocence. Call up the” im- 
pressions- which you have felt in those stainless 
years, when you knelt by'the-8ide of your excel- 
lent 'mother, who now hymns the praises of God, 
without 8m and without sorrow in the realms of 
eternal day, and repeated:/with her'the short and 
sImple prayer—but” oh, how inexpressibly com- 
prehensive !—which Jesus taught his -diseiples. 
Disdain not when 8uccess crowns your 'hopes— 

when flattery 1s: breathed in'your ear, and 8yco- 
phants:pretend:that you can” do*no wrong—dis- 
dain- not then to'mensure- your conduct by the” 
standard- of youthful-innocente. Draw @ 8trict. 
and severe comparison / between! your- present- 


| state, and:that 'in-which;you were before/you leſt 


home. If you should:detect any error—if your” 
8till lively: conscience' should "digcover « flaw; 
amend the-fault,” and give-yourself nb rest, until ' 
you have'come to' a: firm *resolution: to sifn no” 
more. Should you discoverthatyour conseience” 
does not: 80 readily ' warn: you” as” 


fins you petcaire-tintt jou hoc apigag goms * | 


M7 ds "—_- disturbed your r 


delay not to inquire into: the cause, and to gub- 
ject yourself to a rigid  examination—for be as- 
zured that you are then already astray. 


| Never, on any occasion, violate your word, 
nor give any one cause to charge you with a 
breach of faith, 'The honest man has never any 
reason to be ashamed of speaking the truth; and 
when you feel disposed to equivocate or to dis- 
guise the truth, you may rest assured that there 
is z0mething wrong in your conduct, and that a 
zearch is necessary. The innocent mind is open 
and candid ; and'it is only where error is, that 
dissimulation finds a home. 


Do not associate with young men who are in 
the habit of treating sacred things with levity, or 
who use the name of the Supreme Being in com- 
mon conversation. By degrees you will become 
accustomed to think of God without reverence; 
by hearing his holy name used profanely. One 
of the greatest preservatives of virtue, is, a rey- 
eren@e for the character of Almighty God, whom 
you have been taught to regard as a Being not 
only worthy of veneration and respect, but also 
of all the love that th& heart of man is capable 
of feeling. , Into his holy keeping I resign you, 
my dear boy, and may he guard you from all 
unhappiness, 'and bless you in your course 
through, life, Farewell, ELIHU. 


ALBUM TRIBUTES,—NO. V. 
Original. 


FRIENDSHIP, 


How fair yon fresh and new blown flowr ! 
Yon rose of morning's blooin ! 

How bright its hues—and, midst its bow'r, 
How 8weet its rich poriflins 1 ? 

Yet, still, that perfume rich, ascends, 

And, with the skies.its fhagrance blends. 


And 8uch is friendsbip ! thus it opes, 
Within our morning's prime,— 
Its hues, are bright and sunny hopes— 
| Its home the bow'rs of time— 
Its charms are pleasant to the Sight— 
lts Regranels __ cons delight. 
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But, there is one, a holy spot, 

An everlasting bow'r,— 

Aﬀection's blest, and blissful grot— 

The 8pirit's sacred dower— 

And friendship's sweets are wafted there, 
To mingle with its balmier air. 


And, there is friendship, which, our hearts, 
Dear triend, hath purified ; 
But, ah ! the odor it imparts, 
May not therein abide ; 
AxD, YET, 1TS SWEETNESS WASTES AWAY, 
To CONCENTRATE IN ENDLESS DAY. D. I. M. 


Westbrook, Me. 


WHERE THERE'S A WILL, THERE'S A WAY, 


Original. 


*WuHno lives in that comfortable large house ?? 
said I to old Mr. Jenkins, as we rode slowly 
along the high road, one cool summer evening. 
The old gentleman did not immediately answer 
my question, for he liked to claim all the privi- 
leges which his age and an income of five thous- 
and a year gave him. He therefore jogged 
along until we came opposite the building in 
question, and then s8uddenly reined in his steed, 
and motioned for me to take a more full survey 
of the premises. I indulged his whim, and ob- 


well knowing that my aged companion had gome 
reason for his conduct, which he would Gs er 
in due time. I saw nothing s8urprising 1 

house or its gardens, orchards, and yards. 1 


was one of them. TI concluded that this ptace 
was the residence of some wealthy person, and, 
broke silence by inquiring if it was not the pro 
perty of an independent gentleman. 


he has always been independent, if having a we: 


man independent. 
Listen. then to a tale, which is no more impro- 
| bable than many others which you have heard, 
but which is true in all-its parts.” | 

He then. gave the following account of the in- 
habitant of the large house, which Þ have abridg- 
'ed, and divested of 8ome of the peculiar idioms 


| of the- whimsical narrator; in- order to- make it 


more iotphigidl-ond less. tedious to my readers. 


A number of y >, there stood _ 


ati Hp. ok ny oemibetabla little-n mh & 


. F: 


8erved the house and lots adjoining in silence ; 


the. 


had geen many finely laid out situations, and this 


* You are right,* returned Mr: Jenkins, © and® 


of one's own, and defying ill fortune, render * 
But I 8ee you are interested: 


"x 
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_ 8now, and hurt himself,* said she, with an ap- 


 8tay out 80 long.” 


walled cottages that human beings ever made 
their habitation. In this hovel, lived Thomas 
Stebbins and his family. Thidro was scarcely a 
decent article of furniture in the house, and sel- 
dom the wherewithal to make out a sufficient 
meal for its numerous inmates. This was the 
more to be deplored, as many of the children 
were- quite s8mall, and, although not to blame for 
their own sufferings, were yet compelled to en- 
dure the gnawings of hunger. To do Stebbins 
justice, he would not willingly have permitted 
his family to 8uffer, and during the summer and 
autumn he exerted himself for their welfare; but 
he was a man of a melancholy temperament ; 
and allowed discouragement to overtake him, 
when the dark dreary days of winter had arriy- 
ed. By thus giving way to despondency, he 
deprived himself of the ingenuity which is, at 
such times, necessary in order to devisze means 
for support, It was one long and cold winter 
when the finances of the family were reduced to 
the lowest fraction... Stebbins sat in one cor- 
ner looking oloamily *at the hearth, and curs- 
ing his existence. His favorite child had been 
sometime crying piteously for bread, and he had 
been obliged to tell her repeatedly that there 
was none in the house. There appeared to 
Stebbins? gloomy mind no way in which he could 
farther provide for his family. They had, in- 
deed, been almost destitute for several days. 
The pallid mother had given the last crust to her 
children, early that morning ; and, although she 
would have - willingly made the neighbors ac- 
quainted with their g8ituation, and appealed to 
their s8ympathies on behalf of her offspring, yet 
hef husband would not permit it, but doggedly 
declared they had all *© better die and+ be done 
with it.' While these miserable scenes were 
enacting in the humble cottage, the eldest on, 
a boy twelve years of age, was obseryed to be 
missing. This gave no uneasiness at first, but 
at length his-gother became uneasy. about him, 
and declared her ſear that he had met with some 
misfortune. 


*I fear that Edward has fallen down in the 


pealing look to her husband ; *©he is not used to 
- It -matters little," _ Stebbins, starting up, 
* he might as well freeze to death as starve, and 


I know the poor lad has eaten nothing these two | 


. b V 


days, for I saw._him' give his share of 
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and gloomy light upon the countenances of her 


90s, to his 8isters.* He, however, went out in 


zearch of the miasing boy; 'and so0on returned, 
8aying that he was nowher nd, and 
throwing himself upon a block, "again folded his 
arms in sullen despair, * Thus did the migerable; 
day pass, and when Mrs. Stebbins 8aw. the shades 
of night gradually falling around, and recollect-' 
ed that there was nothing in the house' for the: 
children's supper, her heart sunk within her, 
She enfolded her youngest child in her attenue- 


ted arms, and wept aloud. Her concern for her 


absent boy had partially yielded to her agony of 


mind on account of the hungry little: ones around 
her, who ceased not to pull her ſrock, and in 
famished tones, beg for their usually coarse and 
scanty s8upper. While enduring as acute dis- 
tress of mind, the darkness of night f colt "ar 
ed, and the Latbors on the hearth cast @ faint 


starving children; She cloged her eyes in order 

to shut out the harrowing sight, when 8he heard 
the light tread of 8ome one at her elbow.® She 

looked up and saw Edward at her side. She 

was about to ask him where he had been, when 

he put a large loaf-of bread into her hand. She 

looked at him a moment. in surprise, and then | 
hastily broke it into pieces. Edward would an- 
8wer no questions until they had all eaten hear- 

tily. He had also brought two candles with him, 

and that cottage 80on blazed with the luxury of 
a light, which had not before been distinguisha- 

ble from-the surrounding rocks, to . ae ws of the 

benighted traveller. 


As the light flashed upon the eyes of Mr. Steb- 
bins, even he started up from his chair ; and 
when he s8aw his family plentifully supplied with 
food, a glow of ecstatic pleagure hghted his dark 
cheek—but when Kiward approached to offer 
him a share of the loaf, an unpleasant 8ugges- 
tion s8eemed to eross his uallſh; and, shaking his 
head, he once more $1 ; bac in moody silence. 
As 800n as the childreyhac eaten. their fill, and | 
with glad hearts retiredto heir repose, Stebb 
called his s0n to his 8ide. * You ma det that 1 
do not partake with you,”. 8aid he... * But . 
too much reason to . believe that. you. wod 
that bread from the open my of hari 
; FORK, 

* No, father,” crie Ed rard proudly ; * 
not look any in. the fl face » and ask 
80 much as a Le o op IP. 

The father was now: 


hare and 00 Q 


he 
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Edward, young as he was, had found employ- | 


ment.:.. 

«No, sir,* said {© HOY Jjocosely, and with 
kindling -eye—*I am no underling, but a mer- 
chant, I buy and sell, and do business on my 
own account.” 

His- parents looked at each other, completely 
mystified. 

*You are a brave lad,” said his father—* and 
if you have discovered any means by which mo- 
ney can be made, I shall certainly be willing to 
help you all I can ; and perhaps that both of us 


_ together will 8succeed better than one.” 


* No, sir,” said the lad. *I beg to be allowed 
to manage all this business myself., I have dis- 
cov a way by which I can keep. the whole 
family in bread until warm weather comes again; 
but it 18 an employment that you would not like, 
and I would rather keep it a profound secret for 
the present.” 

Edward's parents placed full confidence in the 
honesty of their enterprising little 8on ; and 
they also began to conclude that he possessed 
suſficient prudence to be entrusted safely with 
his own 8ecret. 'Therefore, they agreed to ask him 
"no more questions about his mysterious employ- 
ment. -On the next morning he started away 
quite early, and returned by the middle of the 


afternoon with a sufficiency of food for 8upper 


and breakſast. The children began to acquire 
their natural spirits, and Stebbins himself was 
much relieved. 

But it is time that we make the reader ac- 
quainted with the means by which Edward con- 
triyved to gupply the family, and if the reader 
think them extraordinary, he may be informed 
that that is the reason why we have undertaken 
to give a relation of them. - Had they been mere 
ordinary affairs, of every day occurrence, we 
$hould not havefliiddored them worth noting 
down, Edward had, for a number of days, ſelt |] 
much distressed on account of the poverty of the 


family and his father's desperate tate of feeling. 


The suggestion, at length, arose in his mind, 
that he might do something to relieve them from 
their 8ituation. It is true that he was not capa- 
ble of doing any. heavy work, and eyen if he 
could have let himgelf out, he could only procure 
his own food and lodging ; but he recollected 
that other people contrived, by + ome means, to 
get 'a living. So he said to himgelf, ©I have 
\ hands, arms, and legs—why cannot I earn 8ome- 


| thing ; ?” But hejwas puzzled to know how to 


JT 
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begin, until he recollected that in an adjoining 
wood, there were many branches of trees, and 
old trunks lying about the ground ; and he had 
heard say that in the town, not quite five miles 
off, wood brought a good price in winter, He 
accordingly went to the owner of the wood, and 
bargained for all the sticks and logs that lay on 
the ground. The owner did not suppose he 
would s8ucceed in his plan, but admired the spirit 
of the lad, agreed to receive a portion of his pay 
at the end of every week, and thought no more 
about the affair until the first pay day came. As 
800n as the bargain was made, Edward disen- 
eumbered an old hand sled from a profusion of 
brush and leaves, under which it had long lain 
neglected, and dragged it over the 8now to the 
wood, where he piled a good load upon it, and 
then set out on the Herculean task of dragging 
it to town. When he reached town, he was, at 
first, a little discomposed by the manner in which 
people stared at him ; and, as he was an entire 
stranger to everybody there, he felt a little 
daunted. But the thought of the sufferers at 
home inspired him with fresh courage—s0 he 
beat his cold hands and went forward. He, at 
length, saw a rich gentleman just going into his 
house. He resolved to apply to him. He advan- 
ced hastily up to him, and said respectfully, 
*Would you like to buy s0me wood, sir ?* The 
gentleman was much surprised at this question, 
and aſter surveying the lad a minute, asked him 
where he came from, and whyhe was not at school. 
Edward briefly stated that his family were poor, 
and that he had taken this way to support them. 

© T am not in the habit of buying wood in such 
small quantities,” said the other—* but I do not 
know that it will make any material difference, 
if you will saw and split it, and pile it up in the 
woodhouse.*' Edward gladly undertook to do 
this, and he 800n accomplished his tagk.— | 
The gentleman told him to come in and get his 
pay. On going into the house, he 8aw the gen- 
tleman's little daughter, who was about his own 
age. | 
surprise at the youth of the httle wood mer- 
chant, and, thinking he must be cold, gave him 
a chair and bade him warm himse]f, 'The.gen- 
tleman then asked Edward some questions, and 


| finding that he was candid and intelligent, ap- 


peared to be much pleazgd with him ; and told 
him he would buy all.the. wood he brought. | 
Edward took his money, and having purchagee | 
those necegearies of which we have before espor- 


= 


She was ſull of talk, and expressed much Wa 
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ken, went home with them to cheer his surprised 
relatives in the moment of their deep despond- 
ency. Edward now continued to make one trip 
to town every day with his wood; and every 
day he was called into the house, and suffered 
to warm himself, while the little girl satisfied 
her curiosity by asking him many questions. 
But Edward 80on discovered that the language 
made use of by this little girl, was different from 
his own ; and when 8he asked him what books 
he had read, he was obliged to answer that he 
had never read anything but a common 'school 
book, while he was. learning his lessons. His 
resolution to conquer difficulties here showed it- 
self in another form ; for he went home and ap- 
plied himself every evening to study, 80 that in 
a few months, he was quite a little scholar, But 
we will not anticipate. At the end of the first 
week, Edward went to the man who had sold 
him the wood, and paid him a portion of the mo- 
ney. 'The man was well pleased at his honesty 
and punctuality, and agreed to sell him as much 
wood as he should need all winter. Although 
Edward's gains permitted him to procure s8ufh- 
cient food for the whole family, day by day, yet 
they would not procure anything else ; and his 
shoes were s00n completely worn out by 80 much 
travel, He, at first, fastened them to his feet 
with strings ; but that resource failed in a day 
or two, and his feet began to suffer much ſrom 
the cold. | 

He was now wholly at a loss, and during his 
return home from town, one very cold day, he 
ſelt despondent, and knew not what he should 
do to.procure a suflicient coyering for his feet. 
But, about midway between his ſather's hovel 


and the town, he came suddenly upon the car- 


case of a horse, by the wayside. He immedi- 
ately digested the carcase of part of the hide, 
and when he got home, sewed up a-pair of rude 
mocass1ns, which, although not very agreeable 
to the eye, served every purpose of shoes. In 
this way he managed until spring, when the snow 
melted, and the ice forsook the lakes and rivers. 
His father now went forth, as usual, and hired him- 
Self as a ploughman to a neighboring farmer. But 
Edward did not now relax his labors. He made 
his father acquainted with the manner in which 
he had 8upported the family during the winter, 
and got him to make a rough wheelcarriage on 
which he could draw wood when there was no 
now on the ground. Edward then went ,and 
purchased large quantities of the wood on credit 


—agreeing to pay for it during the coming win- | 
ter. He drew it all to the cottage, and made 
huge piles of it. He employed himself in this 
way all' through the warm weather, and when 
winter set in again, he hired a horse, and. car- | 
ried the wood to town. By this means he re- 


ceived a large 8um of money, with part of which 


he paid for the wood, and there was sufficient 
remaining to make fresh purchases. He con- 
tinued trading in this manner all winter—but did 
not neglect his books in the evening. He pro- 
cured treatises on chemistry, natural philosophy, 
and astronomy, and made great progress 1n his 
studies. He spent no idle moments, but em- 
ployed himself in something useful continually. 
Early in the spring, he was able to hire wm 
tenement, to which he conveyed his father's fa- 
mily. He learned to keep accounts ; and his 
business now became 80 great, that he Was 800N 
obliged to add practice to theory, without which 
it is in vain to expect to gain a complete know]- 
edge of book keeping. ' Although a mere boy, 
he yet made some large speculations in wood 
and timber. People became fond of doing busi- 
ness with him, and his dress and - information _ 
recommended him to genteel 8ociety as a friend 
and companion. He was now invited to many 
parties ; and on one occasion he fell in with the 
little girl, now become almost a young woman, 
with whom he had formed an acquaintance when 
he first dragged wood ts town on his sled. She 
was vastly pleased with his altered appearance; 
and when she conversed with him, and found 
that his acquirements and natural talents were 
beyond her own, she could not withhold her ad- 
miration. In short, a friendship was formed be- 
tween them, which s0on ripened into the most 
ardent love. Edward continued to prosper and : 
thrive in all his undertakings, and he is now one 
of the wealthiest men in thisFicinity. © His pa- | 
rents 8till live ; and his brothers and. sisters are 
doing well. Yon large house is the habitation 
of Edward and the gentleman's daughter, who 
are now one. and indivisible, * Thus you see,' - 
said Mr, Jenkins, with a significant nod—* peo- WW 


ple who embrace the opportunities which Heaven || 


affords them, may always conquer evil fortune ; 
and however 8ome minds mty be disposed to 
grumble and rgpine, © Where there's a will, 
there's a way,? ESKA. 


— 


A CHEERFUL heart doeth g 


"77" 1 0! like a medicine, , 
and aideth the healing power 


—— 


Tux work which our Lord and Savior care into 
| this world to accomplish, is thus clearly expres- 
zed in the epistle to the Hebrews. Chapter ii. 
verse 15: * And deliver them who through fear 
of death, were all their lifetime 8ubject to bond- 


age.” 


To 8ee the force and bearing of this passage, 
it must be read in connection with the preceding 
Verse. 
partakers of flesh and - 
the 8ame ; that through death. he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is the 
devil, and deliver. them who. through ſear. of 
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* 


OUR SAVIOR'S WORK, 


Original. 


* Forasmuch, then, as the children are 
, he also took part of 


death were all ccw-lifetime aubject 10 boudage,” 


Here, it is made perfeetly. evident, that Jesus || 


our Lord was composed of flesh and blood, and | 
constituted hike unto mankind, and not like: the 


angels, for the express object of delivering men 
from the bondage ir which they are held through 
fear of death. He was not made immortal—but 
was gSubjected to the ills of mortality, to the end, 
that he might suffer death, and rise again, as a 
sample, or representation of what all shall be, 
for whom he died, when the pleagure of God is 
_ fully accomplished. And these remarks prepare 
the way for a notice of seyeral things, which are 
8uggested by the words of the text above-quoted. 
1st. Men were not, in the days of our Savior 
and his apostles, held in bondage through fear 
of any thing beyond death—it was of death it- 
elf. Our text is proof of this. * And deliver 
them, who through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime 8ubject to bondage.” But why were 
they. in bondage through fear of death ? The 
,,answer is," Because they had no certain know- 
ledge of a future state, or of a resurrection. 
Frue, 
predictions concerning the destruction of death, 
and the deliverance of men from. the bondage of\|| 
corruption—but they comprehended them not. 
A dark cloud hung over the grave, and with ſew 
exceptions, they contemplated it not, except as 
the gloomy yale, and the valley of darkness, in- 
to which, none but the silent worm intruded. 


_ 'Fhe iStrioe KO Sadducees, who denied the 
h 


the prophets delivered many. cheering 


of hope, a ,voll g 


[is not taught in the Old Testament, for I 


resurrection of t prevailed—and all who- 
dared hope for a resur ction, were filled with 


doubtg,. 


and 8poke only 3 in. terms of uncertainty. 
ous ht it impossible {or God to raige the 
eee interrogation of Paul—* Why 


V4 
6 
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'should it be thought a thing incredible wit 
that God should raise the dead ?? %.._ qa. 
Their prospect of an eternal sleep in the g ri = - 
and of an extinction of being with the ter a D 
tion of the present life, served to embittes; 
comfort, to cloud the future, and fill the 
with inexpressible horror. The thought & 
ing, intruded itself into their moments ; of j 
tions» and brought with it the bittexness of p- | - 
hilation; 'The frequent exit of friends, We 3 
ing and transitory nature of all terrestrial : ings, 
the ravages of the fell destroyer, all 8erye. | to | 
remind them. of their own mortality. | Th 
viewed death as a merciless tyrant, from | whos 
ron grasp there is no release ; and by his, POW: 
they were held in a bondage, from which no r6- 
lease could, in their opinion, be C9, \ Le 97 


Cy 
be Fg I RN LO ns 
REESE RE ES EET CER EEGTBOTSS 1 ne 2, 


tion ! ! But they Sq w nseribed up 

cles of their f Flew x 

in letters of Jack wh * 
c Darkness, Joarhs OA” Wee 


Reign in eternal Arms. 


TA. no BY 
Do not misunderstand me—1 = Þ-+ Ba. a 
liverance from death, and the clods of mag jen 


it is.. For I find these words recorded; "% i 
Shall 8wallow up death in victory —LI will uy worn 
them- from the power of the grave; I} Ms 8 - 
deem them from death : O death, I will] 
plagues ; O grave, I will be thy destru 
repentance shall be hid. i from mine __ 
xxv. 8: Hosea xiii. 14,”q | p 
And again : © Thy Jekd men. shall live, 
er with my dead body shall they arise. 2 ? 
and sing, ye that dwell in dust : for thywews 
as the dew of herbs, and the _£arth Sh all * 
forth her dead, and no long r cover hor 
Faiah xxvi. 19. ny. 
Here were these passages, and many & T 
and now. and then one was found, ria 
say—*Thou wilt hide me in the” grave | 
wilt appoint a set time and remember m( 
wilt call, and I shall answer, for thou Wl 0 
respect to the work of thine hands.” Job'3 ay. 
But the great mass of the people weft K 
rant of these facts—and if they knew they 
tures, they misconstrued them, and recg 
the truth they contained. Hence the It 1 
© If a man die, shall he hve again F wa 
great NS tuncs-—and one which they @ 
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Dt Jeeid edly answer. For they could not say in 
— "{_ of Paul, © We know that if this 
Q1 iy house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we 


| was | their state—they were all their liſetime 
1 zeld in a cruel mental bondage through their 
Kar death; and they feared death, because of 


"40 


oft e Gentiles, who had no light, 8ave the light 


Shinec in darkness, but the darkness compre- 
= 4 which they were held through fear of 


Ly ve | _ ons, and also thoge of his apoztles. They 


he bu ilm of consolation into the wounded and 
a 61 Al ted heart, to plume the wings of hope, and 
Her soar to the shores of immortality, and 


— Fes, and by the aid of this sentiment, the men- 
- at prisoners were enabled to throw off their 
- Eames, come out of their prison house, and show 


B ; "v3 , i Beyond the bounds of time, 

Ee i: 1 en what we now deplore, 
'Tise in full immortal prime, 

And bloom to fade no more.” 
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ye 'a building of God, a house not made with 
&, eternal and in the heavens.* Such, then, 


ws 


nag of a resurrection. "This was 
Stats of the Jews —but more ; Wh that 


nature. They were in darkness, and the light 


led it not. And we are now led to notice— 
* Our Savior delivered men from the bond- 


; revealing the doctrine of the resurree-: 
* This topic formed a prominent part of his 


rent to "the house of mourning 

w proclaimed the regurrection of 

Ie < Land rave ample assurance of the cor- 
bs es dof the sentiment ; and the tendency of 
». Fas, to quiet the throbbing bosom, to allay 
» | ntal excitement of the mourner—to pour 


pluck the golden fruit from life's fair tree. 


emgelves freemen—and to look 


© bis power to raise the dead was question- 

@ brought the inactive into being. When 
ted the sisters of Lazarus, who mourned, 
nented the death of their brother, he com- 
"them ilk the assurance, *'Thy brother 

Z ive again.” *I am the resurrection and 
| And he restored the sleeping brother 
and consciousness. Hig apostles, being 

ted by himself, comforted their brethren 


"Q ae doctrive. It was by this; they were | 
ted of God ; and they bore the 8ame in- 
» to their fellow men. And having set | 


forth the. regurrection of the dead, they coul{ 
with great propriety conclude, with thes& em- 

phatic wards : * Comfort one another with these 
words.” But if they believed inthe doctrine of 
endless Misery, and preached it to the people, in 
cotingetion with the resurrection of the dead, 

theit words have delivered them ſrom the 

ſear of death ? I think not. For annihilation, 
horrid though it is, is preferable to endless wo. 
For who would not preſer to remain'in the quiet 
sleep of death, to' a resurrection to pain, 'and. 
never ending anguish'? I know not how this 
subject may be viewed by others, but for one, ] 
must say, in the sincerity of my 80ul, I had ra- 
ther remain in the silent tomb forever, than to 
have my © 8oul and body given to purgatory, to 
the curse of God,==to avenging fiends, and an- 
gels of hell, who stand ready with the catalogue 
of crimes in the scroll of destiny, and with flames 
and infernal furies, contending for our tortures, 
to execute the dread behests of heaven.* Give 
me, O give me an eternal sleep on the bosom of 
my mother earth, in preference to s8uch a desti- 
nation. | I 

But the message of our Savior contained no. 
such appalling sentiment. In connection with | 
the resurrection of the dead, he taught the hap- 
piness of all mankind. "This also, taught his 
apostles—and they revealed the true character 
of God, and thus removed all fear of meeting 
him. They proclaimed him as an unchanging | 
ſriend—a kind, tender, and provident parent, 
and an eternal Savior, And though many had 
feared and trembled in his presence, yet, on. 
hearing their message, and believing it, they re- 
joiced before him with fullneas ' of pleagure. 
Such, then, is the nature of our 8ubject, as ap-] 
plicable to oriental times. And I pass now to" 
observe— | % 


\ 


3dly. That a PR, change has come over Us. 
A different state of things exists now, Here 
are found in this enlightened and christianized - 
country, aſter 1835 years have passed, since the 
birth of the Messiah, people who are in great 
and agonizing bondage——not through fear of 
death—but of something inexpressible beyond 
death. On our right and on our leſt are found | 
tender mothers, affectionate fathers, interesting 
and blooming Jaughtelſh, and trusty and dutiful 
g0ns, whose fears cloud the future, and whose 
bewildered imaginations people the,regi@ns 
yond the grave, with myriads of wretgh@d in 
ligences, who are the sport of demons 
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has "no blessing — to them the felicitie 


the pleasures of time are tasteless. 


' before him. 
They cannot go ſrom his spirit, nor flee from his 


the doctrine of the: resurrection. 
further proved, 
| ced this deliverance, had they preached the dog- 
ma of endless wo. 


and the objects -of the hatred, and revenge, of an 


incensed God. Convetse: with” these objects of 
pity, these devotees of a'ſalse theology, and you 
learn at once'the cause of their dejection. For 
them, nature has no charms — for them,” life. 


- of 


earth are. of little value —and in their” 
Inquire 
for the cause of their mental bondage — and 
you may learn from-their - own lips, 'that death 
itself has 'no_terrors, no sting, which can'com- 


pare with those infelicities which are beyond it. 


There are many, and 8ome of this character 
may read this article, who as8ociate with death, 
an introduction into'the presence of an offended 
God, and an exposure to' his wrath; and eternal 
displeagure. . Speak to them of death, and they 
inform you—* O! death is nothing—it is the 


_ thought of meeting'G6d, of going into his pres- 


ence—of appearing before him as a judge.” 
Poor 8ouls—they realize not, that they are now 
They are always in his -8ight. 


prezence. If they ascend up'to heaven, he Is 


there; if they make their bed in hell, there he 
reigneth ; and if they were'to take the wings of 


the morning, and soar into the uttermost parts of 
the earth, there his hand would\ uphold, and his 
spirit guide them. Has he not always guided 
and defended them ? Has he not given them all 
things richly to enjoy ? Has he not done them 
good, and not evil, all the days of their life? It 
would be well for them to reflect upon these 
questions. | of 

And further : God is unchangeable—and- if 
he has been thus. good to his creatures, while 
they have lived here on earth—and if he is un- 
changeable, how can he cease to be Kind to them 


'when they pass the dark valley of the shadow of 


death ? But from whence do people derive those 


views, which cause them to be held in bondage 
through fear of something terrific beyond death ? 
"Do they obtain"them from a perusal of the scrip- 
_ tures, or from an acquaintafice with the doctrine 


of the resurrection ?' No—certainly ' not. ' For 


ve have 8een, that 1 it was the work of Jesus and 


his apostles, to deliver men from the bondage in 
which they were held, through fear of death ; 

and that they accomplished this, by preaching 
And we have 
that they could not have produ- 


And the question returns to 
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us with double force : © From whence have these 
distracgng views been derived ? I must answer 

in the language of wy writ : *©'The leaders 
cause my people to err,* Yes, professed minis- 
ters of the gospel have sown tares among the 
wheat, and placed a thorn in many a heart. Go 
to this unfortunate class, of whom I have spoken, 
and inquire why they entertain 8uch views of 
God, and their own destination, and "uy will 
answer, '* Our minister tells us 86.* If you 
doubt their word, go and hear those s8ermons 
which are directly calculated to break down all 
hope, and fill the bosom with despair. 

How often do the clergy set forth the charac- 
ter of God, as a being to be dreaded—and then 
misapply this passage of scripture : 
ſul thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
Unmindful of the fact, that it simply referred to 
the_ consequences of disobeying his commands 
here on earth. I recollect, that a clergyman 
once asked me the question, * Sir, are you not 
afraid to appear in the presence of God?” I 
replied, ©Do I appear like one affrighted ?” 
©What do you mean by that ?* he inquired. I 
answered : *T have been in his presence ever 
since .I have been in being. He has done me 
good, and given me numerous testimonials of his 
love, and tokens of his kindness ; and I cannot 
distrust him, nor approach him with slavish fear. 
He is unchangeable, and must continue well and 
kindly disposed towards me forever.” 

Let those who fear to meet God, and who are 
in bondage through fear of death, because they 
believe that death will usher them into the pres- 
ence of their Maker, remember and reflect upon 
this truth. viz : God is our friend—he 18 love— 
he pities and forgives his children—his* will 
breathes forth nought but kindness and love to- 
wards his offspring—every thing he orders im re- 
lation to them, is designed for their good. 

Are we afraid to meet our friends? No. We 
rejoice to come before them. So, all thoge who 
have right views on this subject, hail with Joy 
the approach of that era which shall free them 


the presence of God, where are fullness of Joy, 
and pleasures for eyvermore. 

| David, whose mind was enlightened by the 
Spirit of prophetic fire, and whose soul was war- 
med and expanded by the love of his Maker, has 
leſt his testimony in favor of this soul stirring 


truth. In his address to God, he said : 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 


©Tt is a fear-- 


from all sublunary objects, and bring them into 


©'Though 


® 
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I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me: thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. Ps. xxiu. 4. 
Nothing is to be feared from death—for the God 
of David will attend us through the gloomy vale, 
and his rod and staff will 8upport, and bring us 


to the mountain of the Lord's house, in perfect || 


Safety. 


For - one, I have no fears of death—it is but 
the portal to endless day. Beyond it, lies a field 
of uncorrupted glory, which we shall explore, 
uncontaminated and free, when our earthly pil- 
grimage is concluded, and the attendant angel 
bears our spirits to the country of the blessed, 
and the home of the ransomed of Christ Jesus. 

As we have discussed this 8ubject, several im- 
portant considerations force themselves upon our 
attention, viz : 1st. Those who set forth the pa- 
rental character of God, and represent him as 
the father and friend of all mankind ; who pro- 
claim a happy resurrection for all the offspring 
of Deity, and announce the refreshing sentiment 
of the restitution of all things, as spoken by the 
mouth of all God's holy prophets ; who declare 
the destruction of death, and him who hath the 
power of it—are eoomorkbre with Christ and his 
apostles. For no other sentiments can produce 
the deliverance, of which their doctrine was pro- 
ductive, No other preaching can deliver men 

the bondage in which they are held through 
fear of death, besides this. 2d. As this 1s plainly 
80—W hat are those engaged in, who are now 
opposing . (conscientiously, without doubt) the 
8pread of these principles of peace and good will? 

They are opposing the work of God! 'Those 
whogo to the bedside of the sick and dying, where 
cons0lation should be administered, and attempt 
to break down their confidence in him who is 
goodness. itself, and who turneth the shadow of 
death into the morning ;—Those, who at such 
times inquire, in hoarse and sepulchral tones, 


Are you prepared to meet your God ? Have you 


made your peace with him ? Know you not, that 


.you are exposed to endless wo ? 'Thogse, I say, 


"me attempt not to 8often the pillow of death, 


and light*up the countenance of expiring human- 
ity, with the 8unny smiles of a hope full of im- 
mortality, are not co-workers with Christ. They 
are engaged in preaching another gospel. They 


-are © found fighting against God.” Is this all the 


work of the imagination ? Is there nothing which 
answers to this description? Would to-God it 
were idle dreaming. But alas, how many times 
have people, of all ages and sexes, been tortur- 
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ed and distracted, while stretched on the hid: if 


death ! And how many'times have'the attind 


ones who have been left behind, been tortured 
by the fear, that death had ushered their lovely 
og into the presence of an offended God, who 

*banish her forever from-his-presence ! And 

> have proclaimed these heart rending genti- 
ments? Who are now engaged i in: probing the 
wound which threatens to gangrene? Let the 
melancholy truth be told—Many of the profess 
ed ministers of Jesus have: done, and are noy 
doing this! O my God !' My Father in heaven, 
© forgive them, for 'they know not what they do.' 
3d. We are here furnished with a criterion, þ; 
which we can decide between true and false dc 
trine—between true and false teachers. Any 
sentiment, the tendency of which 1s to inspire us 
with'a slavish fear of death, or of any thing be- 
yond it, does not belong to the gospel, and forms 
no part of the. message of Jegus our Savior. 
And those who proclaim 8uch, are either deceiy 
ers, or are laboring under a blind infatuation; 
They have mistaken the'character of God, and 
the nature of the gospel, and-are doing the gor 
pel essential harm. On the. other hand, tha 
sentiment which removes the fear of death, ant 
irradiates the tomb, and disperses the, terrors ol 
the grave, is a part of the word 'of life—and 
those who proclaim it in sincerity and truth, ar 
accepted of God, and will at length be approved 
by all men. 4th. We are commanded to trus 
in God—to/obey this commandment, is just and 
right, and will give us peace. But to slight thi 
requirement, and give ourselves over to distrush 
despair, and a melancholy foreboding of futurk 
ills, which are altogether imaginary, is in thf 
highest degree criminal. 


Kind reader, let it be our aim to cultivate al 
enlightened and unyarying confidence in thi 
Sovereign Disposer of all events, who will ded 
with. us, and all men, according tothe principle 
of unerring wisdom, and unfailing love ; and v 
shall ever be prepared for a j#yful and happ 
exit, from this workd of sorrow and pain, Anl 
when the time arrives, we shall be enabled 
Say —* I am ready to be offered,” Yes, and dud 
ing all the days which precede that interesting 1 
though-melancholy eyent, te language. and res 
olution. of our hearts will be : | 


*PII rr got cu my Maker, while Pve breath, 
hen my, voice is lost in; death, 
Praiae Shall employ my nobler PEARS > ; 


OI of praise shall ne'er he 


past, 
ile life, and thought, and being lat; 
Or immortality endures.” D. D. S. ! 
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NEW YEAR'S HYMN, 
Original. 


Wages musing o'er the vanished vis; 
I think of all thy love to me; ® 
[That thou hast ever round me cast 
'The blessings of thy merey free; 
My heart is taught to trust thy truth, 
To lean upon thy sacred word; 
That he who hath upheld my youth, 
Will still be near, Protector, Lord. 


Grant that no darkling doubts arize 
To veil the brightness of thy love; 
And when grief dims my weeping eyes, 
O raise my thoughts to thee above; 
Guard and direct, that I may shun 
The treacherous, thorny path of sin; 
And when my work on earth is done, 
May christian hope be strong within. 


Thy mercy's hand'shall close' my eyes, 
Thy love alone shall take my breath, 
'Thy power shall bear me *yond the skies, 

And bid me triumph over death. 
In heaven's high courts my s0ul shall Sing 
Eternal honors to thy name; 
And all; at last, shall tributes bring 
To THEE, whose love is e'er the same. 


HARRIET. 
Charlestown, Jan. 1887. 


RETURN TRE BOOK. 


Human excellence consists not 80 much in per- 
forming great and splendid actions in public ser- 
vice, or in bestowing benefits calling forth much 
exertion and sacrifice for individuals, as in at- 
tending to the more secret and constant duties 
which daily devolve upon every member of the 
community, and of performing those acts of sym- 
pathy and charity that all may find ready to their 
hand, if they have the heart to engage in them, 
which are hidden from the world and find re- 
ward only in the satisfaction virtue gives to its 
pogzession. 'Those who are to have their names 
80unded far and wide by doing s8ome praise-wor- 
thy deed, may be stimulated by this to the per- 
formance 'of it, and thus obtain reputation for 
Courage and philanthropy which is hardly their 
due ; but there ig not this inducement for action 
or cloak for motives of movement in the more 
| retired and private walks of life. Here the 
| goodness of the heart and albits feelings and in- 

n os are more onally discoverable—the dis- 
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is guided in his family, but also look to his con- 
duct among his neighbors and tqwnsmen. In 
his own house, does affection always rule in his 
bosom?—ls he firm in bringing his family for- 
ward on a foundation bottomed by habits of in- 


| dustry and economy ?—Does he lead the mind in 


its development to judge correctly of happiness, 
and the means by which alone it may be 8ecur- 
ed?—Does he give system to the labors of his 


 children—teach them how their time may be 


most advantageously improved?—Does he 'in- 
struct them how to walk towards their fellows-— 
that self should not be the sole motive, but the 
general weal as well as private advantage?— 
And with his neighbors and townsmen, does he 
move humbly and honestly, showing good will 
and an endeayor to promote their interest and 
happiness?—Does he receive and give advice in 
brotherly love? —Is he ever ready not only to 
encourage his friend when right, but prudently 
to direct or reprimand him when wrong? But I 
must be off ſrom writing a dissertation, and come 
directly to the causes which have elicited from 
my pen these remarks. Living in a village of 
gome s8ize in this Commonwealth, I have of 
course many acquaintances—some of these style 
themselves very near friends—s80 intimate that 
they lay hands without liberty on my property, 
not feeling at all as though doing otherwise than 
correctly. 'This has often been very sensibly 
felt by an increased lightness of purse—a load 
eased from me by these light-fingered gentlemen, 
by being compelled frequently to buy hoes, 
Shovels, axes, and many other articles used on 
a farm. Not, Mr. Editor, that my dear neigh- 
bors have any intention to purloin, far otherwise, 

as many of them are apparently pious and godly 
men, and if at any time I discover my property 
in their pogsession, they are ever ready to 8ay, 
*Well, I am 8orry it has not been before return- 
ed. I just took it to do this or that (may-be 
some months previous) and it wholly escaped 
my recollection.* All this is bearable, and might 
be endured by the constant exercise of a good 
portion of Job's patience, and by the: handling 
of a sufficiency of cash in the renewing of my 
tools. But I have a complaint of a like kind 
much harder to be borne. Having been at a 
considerable trouble and expense in collecting a 
library, that lias also been assailed, 80 that my 

shelves have become wofully thinned. When- 

ever I lend a volume, which I always feel a read- 

iness to do, and with pleasure, to any one who 
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would be likely to return it, it has been found 
necessary to note it down, as *© ten to' one? it 
must be called for. Now this happens among 
many good, honest people, whose character I 
greatly respect—many of whom are members of 
christian churches. It has astonished me not a 
little on calling for a lent book, which may have 
ſound a resting place, perhaps for months, in my 
friend's habitation, to hear an excuse similar to 
the one given above, and apparently without the 
slightest twinge of conscience. A reason of 
this is desired of you, Mr. Editor. Do devise 
gome way by which these men may be made gen- 
8ible it is as much a crime to keep an article of 
the value of a dollar, as to retain a chaise, 
which may be borrowed, of the value of one 
hundred. I cannot, for my life, perceive why it 
is not unjust, as well in the one case as in the 
other. Should you be able, Mr. Editor, to fix 
this truth in their minds and make them feel that 
punctuality and honesty in these 8mall matters 
is what gives the reputation for uprightness, you 
will much oblige very many of your readers. 


THE YOUNG SHOPKEEPER, 


Original. 


Francis BarTLETT wall young lad, born in a 
pleasant village, not many miles from Boston, 
where he had been brought up in the tenderest 
manner, and by the most exemplary, and strict- 
ly moral parents. Francis had now reached his 
fourteenth year, -and his father, who was not 
rich, thought best to. take him from school, in 
order that he might select and follow some bus1- 
ness, which would enable him to make his way 
in the world, With: the usual love of change, 
and the desire 80 common in boys, to become 
engaged mn the pursuits of men, Francis hailed 
' the proposal with joy. As the lad was well edu- 
cated, and very expert at figures, besides being 
a genteel youth, it was thought best to initiate 
him into a knowledge of trade. 'The only ob- 
Jection which his parents could urge against this 
plan, was, that there was no suitable place for 
him in the village; and that his youth rendered 
. it dangerous to his morals to intryst: him-in the 
© OP; at a distance from all his friends. I 

-, Francis, who was not, only a strictly moral. 
lad, but also thoughtful on the subject of. als 
gion, felt strong in his principles and even 8light- 
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youth is hardly formed at 80 early m 
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ly resented what he considered an imputation 
his firmness. No doubt, he felt a just abhor! ome 
of vice in all its forms, but the character af 
age. | H Q 
would have shrunk from temptation in any Shy ; 
and turned his back upon the most brilliant off " 
of reward for a dereliction from the airelghe 

of duty. I had almost aid that he was con 
entious from impulse, 80 unswerving was It in 
all his moral duties. 

While the parents of Francis were vacifial 
ing between the danger of sending him to town, 
and the earneatly expressed wishes of Frandis ty 
go there, a middle aged dry good merchant, call- 
ed Jones, came to the village on business. ' Mr./ 
Bartlett was accidentally introduced to him, and 
he was 80 well pleased with the zentiments of 
the Bostontan that he invited him to his house,' 
Mr. Jones politely accepted the invitation, and. 
Francis was as well pleased with him, as: his 
father had been. It came out, in the cours of 
conversation, that Francis was desirous of ; 
to Boston to learn, xome business. Mr. Tas! 
asked the lad several questions, and*then; turn} 
ing abruptly to - Mr. 'Bartlett, 8aid, © Your on! 
possesses a natural talent for business; and [ 
think you had better let him come to the eity, 
and try what he can do, I have occasion for 
the services of 8uch a lad myself; and should- 
like to have him board in my family, where his 
moral conduct would receive the me attentions 
as we bestow upon our own 80n.” Meer 11l] 

The eyes of Francis sparkled at this proþe gal b 
and the slow leave of Mr. Bartlett was, fins l] : 
wrung from him that his son should comm Dce | 
business in the store of Mr. Jones. Fran is. 
was now all hilarity, and tumultuous joy... Hi F 
parents, at length, began to partake of rows of 
his enthusiasm, and Francis was fitted out for 
campaign in Boston. Many were the tender 
things which his mother aid to him, as with tear. 
ful eye, she bent over. her departing boy, and 
conjured him to write often, to be garoful Þ -: his. 
health, and not to forget her. His father's leave 
taking was more composed in manner, yl | one. 
could read in the expression of his eye, and. 
gentle shake of the hand, the untold full : 
a father's heart when about to consign. iN 9 
perienced child to the custody of NY . 

It was 8ometime «before all the. b .aath. 
which Francis” careful mother had; gug p pl ie&him, 
could be 8towed away. incthe.gtage— —but w! | 
cast the last glance- thin 1er anx ous on 
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nance, as the driver struck his horses, and the 


wheels began to revolve, he burst into tears. 
About the middle of the afternoon, Francis 

heard the wheels beneath him rattle upon the 

pavements. It was a new gound to him, and he 


mechanically thrust his head out at the window. 


The ligh brick houses, the massive churches, 


and gay 8hops, almost confounded him for a 


short time; and when he saw men and women 
passing to and fro, in a variety of dresses, he 
felt that he was, indeed, among strangers; and 


| all the good advice which he had received, in 


parting from his parents, was brought anew to 
his recollection. But when he became a little 
more accustomed to the new world into which he 
had 80 8uddenly entered, a feeling of joy and 
almost transport, ran through all his veins. The 
stage stopped at a hotel, and Francis got out. 
He entered the public house for a moment, and 
was surprised to 8ee a gentleman, who had talk- 
ed very 8ensibly during the passage in the 8tage, 
deliberately walk up to the bar, and call for a 
glass of strong drink. An oath that burst from 
the lips of a swaggering ſop next drove the 
blood from his cheek; and the immediately left 
the hotel to go in search of Mr. Jones. As he 
held that gentleman's card in” his hand, he was 
not long in finding out his store. 

He was received by Mr. Jones with cordiali- 
ty, and his duties were then explained to him. 
An upper clerk s800n had a demand for his ser- 
vices, and although Francis was, at first, a little 
startled by the peremptory manner in which he 
was spoken to by this man, yet he had not after- 
wards, much cause to complain of the s8ame treat- 
ment; for it was 80on discovered that Francis 
was apt to learn, and very honest, 80 that he be- 
came a general favorite. But Mr. Jones could 
not devote much time to him; and excepting on 
Sundays, and when they met at table, but few 
words passed between them. Although he was 
always treated with civility, yet Francis 800n 
perceived the difference between persons who 
feel a deep. interest in your welfare, and those 


- who, only fancy you for the amusement or utility 
{ Which they find in you. He did not feel at home. 


was no person to whom he could unbur- 


then ks mind, and tell his thoughts. 


Vhile Francis was in this state of mind, a 8on 


| of M Mr. Jones came home from school to spend 


weeks with his parents. Francis found 


F Ki ih ing and good natured-lad, and an inti- 


7 800n grew up between them. George 
38 
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Jones was two years the genior of our hero, and 
| had been brought up in the city. 


He was; there- 
fore, able to usher Francis into many new 8cenes 
—to go with him to the Lyceum, the Museum, 
and 8everal other places of fashionable and po- 
pular resort. George was a moral young man, 
but he possessed no enthusiasm in the cause of 
virtue or religion. He had been educated aright, 
and he mechanically followed the path into 
which he had been directed. He was fond of 
company and of merriment ; s0 that, by the 
time George returned to s8chool, Francis had 
been introduced to 8everal other acquaintances. 
One of them seemed desirous of supplying the 
place of George. His name was Williams. He 
was a year or two older than young Jones, and 
was large of his age. He had been brought up. 
in the country, but had resided some time in the 
city. Francis never took any pains to inquire 
into his employment, but he seemed to have a 
great deal of leisure, and he devoted the major 
part of it to Francis. This prevented our hero 
from ſeeling that void of which he would have 
otherwise been sensible, on the departure of 
George. 

Williams was a great talker, and Francis 
thought he laughed too loud—but he had been 
taught that when young men enter the world, 
they must expect to find individuals who do not, 
in every particular, come up to their ideas of 
perfection. Williams endeavored to strengthen 
this opinion; and when Francis looked serious 
at one of his rude jokes, he would answer—- 
© You must cheer up, and rub off the rust of 
your country life. It is no harm for young folks 
to be cheerful.* Francis, at length, became 80 
much accustomed to his ways, that he did not re- 
mark upon them. He regularly expected the 
visits of his new friend, and, at length, became 
fond of his s8ociety. 

* Will you go with me to the theatre, to 
night? ? asked he of Francis, one afternoon. 

© I 8hould like to go once,” answered he— 
* but to speak truth, I have no money with me.” 

© That's unfortunate!” - 8aid Williams — and 
throwing his legs over the counter, he began to 
whistle a tune, keeping his eyes all the time fix- 
ed on the countenance of Francis, with a pecu- 
liar expression. In a few moments, the clerk 
left the store, and they were alone. 

{I am in the 8ame predicament with yourself,” 
said Williams, laughing carelessly. * First time 
though. To-morrow, I shall get an X changed, 
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but have no.change with me, and it_ is. growing 
late. What 8hall we do?” 

* We can adjourn our visit to the theatre until 
to-morrow evening, 8aid Francis. 

© No, we can't,” said the other. 
to-night 1s yz, 

© Is it!? cried Francis. | * I should admire, of 
all the world, to.see it. I must see it 8ometime. 
I have. heard Mr.' Jones s8peak of it.” 

* You can never 8ee it, if not to-night,” re- 
tyres. the other, * It will never be played here 
again.” 

* What a pity !” nid Francis in a resigned 
tone of voice. 

* Oh no. We can borrow,” said the other. 

© I shall be able to repay it to-morrow.” 
* £ We cannot borrow it, can we?” said Francis. 
Williams boldly drew. out the money drawer. 
© Here,” 8aid he, * is enough,” and he took out 
a handful of silver with the utmost coolness. 

* But, that 1s not ours,” returned the other. 

* You are rather green,” said Willams. *© I 
have borrowed 'this way, a great many times, I 
assure you, and paid back the amount in the 
morning. It is well understood between me and 
the firm. 1 will hand you the trifle in the morn- 
ing, and you can replace it in the draw,” 

It slipped Francis* notice that this borrower 
did not count the money which he had taken out, 
but slipped it into his pocket, as 8oon as he knew 
by the cast of the other's eyes that he was de- 
ceived by his boldness. 

In truth, Francis was 80 much accustomed to 
think lightly of his own knowledge of the world, 
that he was very liable to be mis]ed by those 
who had been more hackneyed in its ways than 
himself. Yet, when he went to the theatre, that 
night, he could not avoid thinking of the * bor- 
rowed' money, and wishing that the morning 
was arrived, in order that he might see the 
amount once more restored to its proper place. 
Morning came, but with it came not Williams. 
Several days elapsed, and Francis had not yet 
fallen in with, the young deceiver. 'The money 
affair weighed more and more heavily on his 
mind. He was seyeral times on the point of 
asking Mr. Jones if he permitted Williams to 
borrow money of him in that manner; but he 
found that, s0.long a time had elapsed since the 
affair took place, that he was now afraid to men- 
tion it; and he became as anxious that the affair 
Should be concealed, as he was, at first, to have 
it fairly explained:. He did not doubt but he 
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should s0on have pocket money enough to. re-. 
place. the sum; but he felt it bis duty to. ; 
what. was the exact. amount. | He, at length | 
learned by a casual acquaintance that Williams, k 
was to.be at theitheatre, on. a certain night. He 
had never. doubted the- integrity of that young | 
man;- but thought he had been' out. of town, or | 
too much taken up with: other business to call 
upon him, | He, thereforg, determined to meet 
him at the theatre, and speak of the:8um due to 
his employer. He looked forward tothe even- | 
ing, as the joyful time when this weight would 
be removed from his troubled mind, and he could 
once more look Mr. Jones in the ſace with a 
calm and candid brow. 

Unfortunately when the evening arrived, he 
had not quite money enough to pay for a ticket 
at the theatre. He considered it all important 
that he should see Williams, and could not en- 
dure the thought of missing the opportunity. He 
went to the Post Offiice to 8ee if there was a let- 
ter for him, containing his usual remittance of 
pocket money. It was not there. He returned 
to the store in a perplexed state of mind. The 
shades of night were rushing down. apace, and 
he knew he had but few moments to lose. The 
clerks went home, and left him to close the store. 

* Only one shilling,” said he, © and I 8hould 
have enough ; it is too bad!” 

His eye fell upon the money drawer. He ad- 
vanced towards it. He opened it. It contained 
exactly the money he wanted. He ,had never 
Seen it 80 bare; but he took up the change, and 
said to himself—* I may take this; it is only that 
I may be able to pay back the whole to-morrow 
morning. It is my only chance. Mr. Jones will 
lose. all that Williams borrowed, if I do not take 
this. It is my duty to do it He put the money 
into his pocket, /hastily fastened: up the doors, 
and ran off to the theatre. On entering the thea- 
tre, he encountered Williams almost immediate- | 
ly in the lobby. He ran up to him with a glow- | 
ing cheek, and seized his hand, *I am 80 glad | 
to. gee you!” 

Williams protested he was in a great hurry, | 
and would be glad to see him-in-the mordgy 

Francis immediately mentioned the © borrow- 
ed money,” and hastily told how much he had 
suffered in consequence of it. Williams star« red- | | 
boldly-in his face, and then laughing aloud bro Fo 1 
away, and. 8eemed to vanish. from his x ht 
Francis hunted all over the theatre after 
until the farce was concluded, and then þ w. i 


into tears, he went slowly home, tortured by the 


most harrowing reflections. He entered. the 
house. Mr. Jones, himself, was sitting up for 
him. This was 80 very unusual that Francis, 
burthened as he was with fear and remorse, 
trembled' and turned pale as he entered the room. 


Mr. Jones pointed to a chair, and Francis 
zeated himself. 

* Did you fasten up the 8tore, to-night? * said 
he, to the trembling boy. 

"X68, vir.” 

* I am sorry to hear you say that you were 
the last one there'—said Mr. Jones. After a 
pause, he rejoined; © Did you notice how much 
money there was in the draw?” 

* There was—do you mean, sir, how much 
when—when I leſt the store?”* inquired the lad, 
as an arrow seemed to be quivering at his heart. 

* Exactly 80.” 

* None, then, sir,* returned Francis. 

* That 1s. very singular,” returned Mr. Jones, 
rising, and walking about the room. 
cular!” 

Francis thought it was very singular that Mr. 
Jones 8hould know any thing about the amount of 
money in the drawer, as he was not accustomed 
to overlook 8uch matters. But Francis was not 
disposed to tell a falsehood, and he 800n added, 
* I found a shilling 1n the draw, sir.* 

* Oh, you did,” cried Mr. Jones. 


© I under- 


s8tand—You thought it imprudent to leave money 


in the store. I begin to think 80 too. Well, 
let me take care of the shilling, my careful lad. 
Hand it to me.” 


*I1t is not here,” 
alarmed. 

*I presumed not,” said Mr, Jones—* but 1 
will keep you in suspense no longer. The truth 
is, that the clerk came to me, the other day, and 
Stated that he had missed a certain 8um from the 
money draw. ' He also said that you were in the 
it of associating with one Williams, whose 
character has been, for several months past, 1 
of the best. Now, he feared that you had 
ed, .astray by that fellow, and had, in an evil 
our, consented to plunder the money-raw, for 
your mutual benefit—have you seen 
night ? ? . : 
"IJ # 
* Yes, 8ir, but—' : Y 
- *1I thought 80.- Well, we concluded to leave 


8aid Francis, very much 


© am: l 8um.of money in the draw, every night. 


"This evening one shilling was left. Until now, 


© Very sin- 


illiams, 
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the money,was found there, safely in the morn- 
ing. But, to-night you have 8een Williams!” 
* I have 8een Williams to-night,” said Fran- 
cis, © but it was for an honorable purpose.” 
Francis then commenced and narrated the. whole 
story of the © borrowed* money; the shilling, 
and his unsuccessful appeal to Williams on that 
very night. Mr. Jones listened with the utmost 
attention, and when Francis had concluded, he 
sa1d, © I am glad that I have heard you out. I 
believe every word that you have told me. Give 
me your hand; I am reconciled to you again. 
You were deceived by that audacious villain, 
and have acted, throughout, as any. honest lad, 
who feared to tell the whole truth, might act. 
Now, ee where your error lay. You should 
have kept no secrets from your employer, where- 
in his property was concerned. Had you in- 
quired immediately of me or the clerk whether 
that impudent vagabond was authorized to bor- 
row money 1a that way or not, it would have 
saved you from s8uspicion, and from much an- 
guish of heart. But you will remember in future 
that concealment leads to unhappiness. I did not 
know that you were 80 short of pocket money. 
Here is a five dollar bill for you. Good night.” 
This painfully earned lesson was not lost upon 
Francis, whose snbsequent career was 8uch an 
one as all good men approve. &. We: 


THE WIFE'S PRAYER, 


Tay young wife kneeling to her God, 
Seems brighter far in this lone scene, 
'Than when our halls of mirth she trod, 
*Mid fashion's throng, a worshipp*'d queen !{ 


Gaze on—the love that fills her heart, 
New charms hath lent to cheek and brow—. . 

Gaze on—but hush ! the pure lips part, 
Perchance for THEE $she's pleading now : 


« Hear me thou who mark'st each feeling, 
Thou who know'st each passion's 8way ; 
At thy sacred altar kneeling, 
For a. being loved I pray ! 


He is dearer than the mother 

Who hath been my life's fond guide— 
He is © nearer than a brother,” 

Though a brother's still my pride. 


Oft ere summer*s bloom had perished, 
For the Lover's weal I plead— 


Father ! on the nvsBaxD cherish'd, 
Now. thy choicest blessings shed ! 


In all « peril and temptation” 
Guard him with thy holy might ; ; 
*Mid the charms of power and station, 
Keep a noble spirit bright. 


Bless him, Father ! he is starting 
Proudly for the goal of fame— 

Oh ! may every year departing, 
Add fresh laurels to his name ! 


Be his guide—and for earth's sorrow, 
For the blight, the cloud, the thorn, 

So prepare him, that each morrow 
On a fearless heart may dawn. 


Father! if the love I bear him, 
Lend his path a brighter ray ; 

If that love one pang can spare him, 
Aid me till to cheer his way. 


Should his manhood's prime be shaded, 
Let him on this heart repose— 

It will prove, when joys are faded, 
Degert s8pring and forest rose. 


Strengthen, guard and guide him ever ! 
May he glory in love's chain, 

'Till its links thy angel sever, 
Ne*er on earth to clasp again.” 


THE WOUNDED SOLDIER, 


Original. 


Dvrixs the late war with England, there was a 
widow who livedin a 8mall cottage, within sound 
of the roaring of Niagara Falls. She had known 
affluence in her day ; but, when fortune favored 
her, 8he had been proud and overbearing to the 
poor.., She had never given of her abundance to 
the needy sufferer ; but like the Priest and the 
Levite, had passed by on the other 8ide. 
'@ fayorite 8aying of hets, that poverty resuJted 

from a want of prudence and good conduct. 
She, therefore, found it very convenient to cou- 
ple poverty and crime together. It saved her 
from: giving either of her time or her money to 
the poor. She 8upposed herself to be a pattern 
of human excellence, merely because her hus- 
band kept his carriage, visited in 'high circles, 
and employed several servants, But her hus- 
band ' was not destined to be always fortunate. 
As s8udden as the earthquake was his prostration 
from affluence to penury—from wealth to ruin. 
The 8hock was too much for him, He had build- 


ed all his hopes of happiness on earthly things ; || 


he had lain up his treasure where thieves break 
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It was | 


|| through and steal, and where the moth corrupt. | ; 
||eth.' Now, he was like Jonah's gourd, which 
the worm smote ; and like that gourd, he with. | 
He fell, in the prime of manhood, 
blighted to the ground. As 800n as his ſaneral : 

was. over, his wife found herself a poor woman, 


ered away. 
She was made to feel it, for people are not 8low 
in reminding the fallen of their condition. 


with the wreck of her effects, she tried to be 
happy. But that was out of the question. She 


1| would run to the door to call her servant to put 
wood on the fire, and in the next minute would 


recollect that she had no servant. She would 


retire to her chamber at night, and wonder when 


she found every thing in her room in the 8ame 
Situation that she left it in the morning. In this 
bewildered condition she remained for several 
days, before the full conviction that she was a 
ruined woman fell with all its force upon her 
mind. Then, when she 8aw that she must exert 
herself or starve—that she had no longer a purse 
at her disposal which she had never been called 
upon to do her part in filling, she did not have 
recourse to her favorite maxin, that poverty and 
crime were twin sisters. No, but she straight- 
way fell to murmuring at Providence ; and 
thought that she had been hardly dealt by. 


She shrunk from ass0ciating with any of her 
poor neighbors, and her wounded pride was 80 
great that it is doubtſul whether she would not 
have put an end to herself, but that the recollec- 
tion of her 80n restrained her. She had an only 
80n by her first husband, who had early leſt 
home to seek his fortune in foreign parts: She 
had never heard of him, since he left her; and, 
although she had 8ome reason for thinking that 
he was dead, still her mind continually brooded 
over the recollection of the absent youth, with 
all a mother's anxiety and fondness. She thought 
that if she could see him once more, she should 
die contented; and the great change in her cir- 
cumstances only added t&the yearnings of her 

rit after her only 80n. But she had given up 
all hope of seeing him, by the time that she be- 
came partly resigned to her altered condition. 


Fully resigned to it, she thought she could neyer 


be. She resolved to leave the haunts where he 
had once moved in splendor and extorted alike 
the envy and admiration of the townspeople. She 
thought that every eye now mocked her, and 


ner pIyerty was een 
ing whisper. She, therefore, 8old wel all she 


a Þ ; 
Y # 


She | 
retired, at first, to a small house in town, where | 


had, and removed far in the country, being de- 
termined to pass her days as much in solitude as 
ossible. 
| We, therefore, find her in a little dilapidated 
cottage not far from the Falls of Niagara, where 
in retirement she thought she - could pass her 
days, without being incommoded by the upbraid- 
ings of those whom she had spurned or despised 
during her prosperity. In this situation 8he had 
lived five years, when our 'scene opens. It is 
not to be supposed that one who had passed the 
best part of her life jn gay and brilliant circles 
could easily adapt herself to this quiet and uni- 
form manner of living, unless she had, within 
her, s0mething. to feed upon more substantial 
than a dissipated course of life had furnished 
her. There were no pleasing reminiscences to 
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which she could turn-—she could bethink her of 


no good act done to others. "There was no part 
of her past life that furnished her with anything 
but vain regrets and ceaseless remorse. 
It was about this time that a battle was fought, 
between the American and British troops, with- 
[in a mile of her lowly dwelling. She listened to 
the roaring of the cannon and the sharp cracking 
of the mugketry with dread. She thought that 
in every crash she heard, the death of s8ome hu- 
man being was proclaimed, and all the hideous 
8ights of spouting blood, and trodden corzes, 
came vividly before her imagination. At length, 
in an hysterical paroxysm, she clapped too the 
wicket and closed her window, and shrunk tremb- 
ling into a corner. But, at length, the death- 
dealing uproar ceased, and the widow began to 
breathe freely again. But she was not left long 
to enjoy her repose. 'The tramp of armed men 
was heard; and, on: looking out of the window, 
She beheld a detachment of the American army 
advancing. She fastened her door, and awaited 
their approach with fear. At length she heard 
their front ranks pass by, and she hoped that she 
Should escape their notice. Tramp after tramp 
was heard as their files-moved by; and just as 
She was congratulating herself that they had all 
gone, a loud rap at the dobr caused her to leap 
from her chair as if a bullet had entered her 
brain. But the 80ldiers without did not wait her 
tardy movements. 'The door was thrown open, 
and the 8tartling figure of a bleeding soldier 
burst upon her 8ight. He was borne in the arms 
of his comrades, who only begged for him a drop 
of cold water, and told her not to be frightened, 
as they were not robbers, but American 8oldiers. 


Cs 


The gentlemanly deportment of the wounded 
80ldier himself went far to dispel her fears, and 
with a hand that shook violently, she handed him 
a gourd full of water. He drank it off, and 
thanked her heartily. Now for the first time, 
did an emotion of pity penetrate the breast of the 
misanthropic widow. She spoke, as they were 
about placing the soldier again on the cart, and 
8aid that if they saw meet, they might leave him 
in her cottage, where he would be screened from 
the burning sun, and receive s8uch attentions as 
would hasten his recovery. This proposal was 
Joy fully acceded to. 'The wounded soldier was 
left in the widow's cottage, and vas his wounds 
were dressed and he only required nursing; she 
was able to supply all his wants. The longer 
the young man remained with her, the more 
pleased the widow became with him, and when 
she expressed her surprise to him that one who 
had evidently been brought up and educated a 
gentleman should be found fighting in the ranks, 
in the capacity of a common soldier, he replied 
that it was no disparagement to any man to bat- 
tle for his country, in any capacity. He 8ub- 
joined, however, that he had not regularly en- 
listed in the army; but that, being on his way 
home; ſrom a foreign country, he had fallen in 
with some of the officers of the army, and had 
volunteered to fire a musket for his country, be- 
fore he had hardly entered its borders. ' © I am 
glad, however,” said he, * that I was not mor- 
tally wounded, as I have brought home with me 
a fortune sufficient for a prince, and it would 
have been hard to die and leave it all.” 

© T had a 80n who went 

He mterrupted her suddenly. © Gracious 
Heaven! I recollect your features—you are— 
yes, it must be, but I did not expect to find you 
in this situation, and gt 

The widow ran off to another apartment, being 
unwilling even to appear before her son, now 
that she recognized him, without being attired in 
some of the faded remnants of her finery. Of 
cours, her cottage was 800n exchanged for 'a 
splendid habitation, and she once more rode in 
her coach—but she had learned to be charitable. 
and benevolent, and never forgot, to her dying 
day, that her return to wealth and splendor was , 
attributable to her generous interest in a poor 
wounded 80ldier. | W. C. 


IT is good for me that I have been afflicted; 
that T might learn thy atatutes.” 
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EVIDENCES OF MAN'S FUTURE EXISTENCE.—NO, III. 


Original. 
SECTION 2. 
ON MAN?S DESIRES. 


Those strong, those restless desires—that longing after 
8ome future good, implanted in the humon soul, is presump- 
tive evidence of man's immortality. 


No nuMan being can be found, who 1s fully sat- 
isfied with present enjoyments. However flour- 
ishing and prosperous his circumstances—how- 
ever well they may be calculated to. enhance his 
happiness, they by no means secure what we 
should expect;—they answer not the soul's long- 
ing desires, | However prosperous his condition, 
- man 1s ill looking forward to something not yet 
attained, to render him happy. Give man what 
you will—give him - honor, wealth, fame, —give 
him friends, retirement, ease, and all the s8weets 
of 8ocial and domestic love—all the highest and 
best gifts this world affords, still his mind is on 
the s8tretch for s0ome future good—8omething 
which will yield, as he SUPPOSES, unalloyed hap- 
piness, which he finds the present does not. He 
is looking for something more refined, ethereal, 
immutable and enduring. He ſeels that every 
thing he now possesses, is liable to be taken 


from him, either by misfortune and calamity, or 
the envy and treachery of men. 
brittle the thread which binds earthly things to 


He sees how 


man. He knows that his dwellings, with all they 


contain, are every moment liable to be congum- 
ed of fire, to be prostrated by the tornado, or 
shivered by the lightning. If the elements com- 
bine against him, how 80on may he be stripped 
of all his wealth, and reduced to poverty and 
want ! How quickly can they lay all his friends 
in one common grave, and leave him bereft of 
every kindred tie which binds man to earth ! 
Every reflecting man feels how weak that tenure 
by which we hold all earthly things. If he has 
no fear of the loss of his earthly goods, he can- 
not escape the conviction, that he shall be, s0on- 
er or later, taken away from them. This feel- 
ing produces dissatisfaction with all earthly ob- 
-Jects, * and creates a desire for higher and more 


be # PIIES 


- enduring things, 

wy Sometimes, when man first attains all-the bles- 
gings the world can give, or 8ome individual, 

long.desired, long sought object, he is filled with 

delight. He is charmed and almost overwhelmed 

with ecstasy. But it is a momentary pleasure. 

How $00n does this ecstatic delight clog or 8ub- 


| 8ide into indifference ! 
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How 860n is the min| 
filled with desires for new attainments'! Heng 
it is, that men are ever proving onward for ney 
objects. Hence the miser's desires for the a. 
cumulation of wealth, the philosopher's desirg 
for new discoveries, and the student's desire tq 
8ecure constant additions to his stores of knoy|. 
edge. These are all pleased with every ney 
advance they make, but how s00n it pas 
away! It is but an ephemeral pleasure. The 
truth is, we are 80 constituted, that howeye 
oreat our attainments or acquisitions, every ney 
advance only sharpens our appetite for new ac- 
quisitions, and fills us with more longing desirez 
for new discoveries. Man may be delighted with 
every new adyance'in knowledge, but these dg 
not answer the 8oul's longing desires. Aſter all, 
there is a dissatisfaction felt within. There is a 
vacuity in the mind, which is not filled, and 
which earthly things cannot fill. 

Was Archimedes satisfied, after long, painful, 
and persevering effort, when he discovered the 
mode of determining the relative quantities of 
gold and silver in Hiero's crown ? No. The 
delight he felt at the discovery, when he leaped 
out of the bath, and ran naked through the streets 
of Syracuse, crying out, *I have found it, | 
have found it,* so0on subsided into indifference, 
and his mind pushed forward in quest of ney 
objects and discoveries. 

When Newton discovered the laws of univer- 
sal gravitation, and Franklin—our own country- 
man, of whom we should be proud—the identity 
of lightning and the electric fluid, and experien- | 


.ced the satisfaction always attendant upon new 


discoveries, were they fully satisfied ? Did they, 
sit down content with what they had learned, 
which was enough to immortalize, and actually 
has immortalized their names? Were thes 
wonderful discoveries enough to put their minds | 
at rest, and leave them to feast upon the well | 
earned fame they had acquired ? No. Still new | 
and higher attainments.and discoveries were de- 


'8ired, more strongly than before they had reach- 


ed any thing previously unknown, and they pres | 
8ed forward in their pursuit with greater eaget- | 
ness and a more untiring zeal than before, stim- | 
ulated by an ever growing hope; and spurred of ' 
by impatient and restless desires. | 

Look at Alexander, falsely called the Great— | 
unless indeed, it is intended that he was greatin | 
iniquity and folly—and gee what unbounded de- 
sires possessed his breast. When he'had con- | 
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vered the greater part of the known world, did 
e sit down contented, to enjoy the fruits of his 
onquests ? No. His \ difires for new dominion 
ere insatiable, and finally. rose to the height of 
adness. His ambition was above measure ex- 
avagant and furious. © After he had far ex- 
ended his conquests—had subdued not only the 
persians, but also the Bactrians and Indians; had 
dded kingdom to kingdom, —after all this, he 
till found himself pent up ; and determined to 

"ce, if possible, the barriers of nature, he en- 
leavored to discover a new world, and did not 
cruple to sacrifice millions of men to his ambi- 
jon or curiosity. It 1s related that Alexander, 

pon being told by Anaxarchus, the philosopher, 
hat there was an infinite number of worlds, wept 

o think that it would be impossible for him to 

onquer them all, since he had not yet conquer- 
2d one ''* 

These unbounded desires prevail among all 
en, in every age, and of every nation and tribe 
beneath the 8un, and in all ranks and condition 

n life, modified, it is true, by the various capa- 

ities and cireumstances of the individuals. If 

'e ascend the thrones of princes and kings, or 
lescend to the abodes of poverty and want ; if 
re visit the ignorant savage, roaming through 
his native forests, or the student in his solitary 
retreat ; if we look at the man engaged in the 
busy scenes'of this bustling world, or the 8olitary 
recluse—go where you will, and visit whom you 

ill, you will find the same unsatisfied desires. 
Desires which present enjoyments cannot satisfy. 
\mid the richest blessings, there is still a vacu- 

m—an aching void in the breast, which nothing 
his world affords, can fill. In- every age men 
have made efforts of the most persevering kind 
to fill this void within, with earthly things, but 
hey have as uniformly failed as tried. The truth 
Is, the 8oul of man is and must be, from its very 
nature, always dissatisfied with the present, and 
can feast itself only on the hope of joys never 
yet possessed. 

© Hope 8prings eternal in the human breast ; 
an never 18, but always-To BE blest. 
'The 80ul uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.” 
POPE, 

. That these desires of man for immortality do 
exist, is proved by the earnestness they exhibit 
and the anxiety they manifest to have the re- 
membrance of themselves conveyed down to post- 


ny 


* Rolling* Ancient History, Vol. IN. 218-19. 


humous generations. Why have poets, orators, 
and historians, been rewarded and flattered to 
celebrate the actions of men? Why have they 
been induced to toil with 8uch unremitting ardor, 
to erect to themselves wordy monuments, to 
convey their own and their heroes* memories. to 
unborn generations ?» Why have men erected 
monuments, statues, and triumphal archeg—rear- 
ed temples, pyramids and palaces, upon which to 
fix their names1n everlasting remembrance? Why 
have they had their names deep-engraven in mas- 
sive rocks, s80hd brass and hardened steel, whiclf 
should bid defianceto the wasting hand of time to 
obliterate, to perpetuate thei memories? It is be- 
cause men are eager to immortahze their names 
—to be remembered after they are dea 

is a universal desire. I care not what a man's 
creed may be—if he believes in hopeless anni- 
hilation—that he 8hall, at death, lie down in ev- 
erjasting night, upon which no morning is ever 
to dawn, he has inexpressible desires to be re- 
membered by the living, after he shall have pas- 
sed off the stage of mortal action. We know 
there are a few rare exceptions to this; but the 
mass of mankind do have anxieties for their me- 
mories after they are dead. How much satis- 
faction does it afford the virtuous and good, to 
feel that when they are dead, 8ome dear friend 
will remain, who will delight to visit their graves, 
and call to mind their many agreeable inter- 
views, drop the tear of affection on the green 
turf that covers their remains,—some friendly 
hand that will plant th& rose or amaranth upon 
their narrow house, to s8peak of affections sever- 
ed, but blooming even in death. Why this feel- 
ing in our breasts ? It is because the idea of ex- 
istence of any sort is what meets the soul's de- 
Sires, even though it be but an ideal existence. 
This tells how closely allied with our very being, 
is our desire of immortality. So strong is this 
desire in 8ome minds, that individuals, despair- 
ing of accomplishing any great and good action, 
that should answer their purpose, have been-in- 


| duced to commit the most horrid, shocking, and 
revolting crimes, merely to immortalize their 


names—preferring to live in memory only to. be 


abhorred, rather than have their names logt in * 


everlasting oblivion ! 
It is a fact, I beheve, not to be questioned, 
that the more the mind is cultivated, the stroager 


| are its desires for immortality, and the more te- 


nacious its grasp upon any thing which affords 
proof of it. The higher the mind rises in the 
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scale of moral and intellectual greatness, the 
more ardent and glowing are its desires after an 
exigtence beyond the grave. - Now it must be 
admitted, that the wiser and better a man: be- 
comes, the more is his inward nature developed, 
and the greater its rule: over his- affections and 
desires; and these gaining+»the greatest promi- 
nence, show they are attributes of the soul. 
'They are an inherent-part of itself, and co-exist- 
ent with it. . They are born into the world with 
us, and are deyeloped in the first intellectual 
maniſestations. They grow with our intellect- 
ual. growth, and 'strengthen with our mental 
strength. 
Now, on/what principle are we to account for 
this universal prevalence of the soul's desires 
after immortality? To what cause must we re- 
fer 8uch unbounded desires as inhabit every hu- 
man soul*? 
* Whence &springs this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or, whence this Secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into naught ?—Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ?? 


* Whence proceeds the want we feel amidst the 
variety of objects which 8urround us? Whence 
arises the disgust that 80 quickly succeeds every 
enjoyment ? Wherefore can we never cease 
from wishing for 80mething more exquisite than 
we have ever yet possessed? ** These questions 
cannot be satisfactorily answered upon the sup- 
position that man, at death, is to be annihilated 
—utterly blotted out of being, and consigned to 
the blackness and darkness of endless night. No 
rational 8olution of these phenomena, can be 
given, only by referring it to the overflowings of 
man's longing and ever-restless desires aſter im- 
mortality—an existence after death. 'The wordy 
monuments of human genius, the stately columns, 

the splendid temples, and indestructable pyra- 
mids, which have thus far bid defiance to the 
wasting hand of time, and long out-lived the 
- names of those who reared them, to perpetuate 
their names, as their authors'and founders—all 
tell of the insatiable desires of man for a post- 
humous existence of some &ort, even if it be 
but an ideal one. To our mind, they tell of a 
desire in man for an existence beyond the grave. 
It is. this desire in man, which has kept alive his 
universal hope of ſuture being, even amid the 
palsying influence of luxury and vice, 


; * Dick on Future State, Pp. 30, 


THE UNIVERSALIST 


Same field, stand in the same 8tall, are fed by the 


eat and drink, they have no wish or desire for a 
| change. 


The dissatisfaction with present objects, which 
men exhibit, those unbounded desires which pox: 
sess the human soul, and the longings they ſeg 
for immortality, appear to be a part-of the con 
stitution- of our nature, We are 80 congtitutel | 
that-we cannot help them. They rise up in ouy 
minds involuntarily.'- We do not have to sit our. 
elves down and work: them -up'to-8uch thoughts 
and aspirations; but they come to us unbid and 
without our 'consent. We find ourselves, before 
we are aware, looking forward to future great- 
ness and magnificence; and planning how we 
shall conduct when we arrive thereto, when we 
have no rational prospect of arriving at any 8uch 
elevation, Whence is 8uch ideas but from the 
very nature of the 8oul? God is the author of 
our nature ;* consequently the degires which 
make a part of itself, are to be traced to him as 
the fountain. Therefore God planted the desire 
of future existence in man's breast. 

Now, I ask—can any one believe the great 
and good God; he who is our Father in the tru- 
est and best sense, would torment his - rational 
offspring with desires never to be gratified, and 
mock them with hopes never to be realized? I 
this the part of a good, a merciful Father, whose 
tender. mercies are over all his works? On the 
other hand, is it not that alone of an unfeeling' 
tyrant and hateful monster? It is in vain to tell 
us of Grod's goodness, if such an act may justly 
be ascribed to him as our Father above. 

The irrational animals, God has 80 constitut- 
ed, that no yariety 1s required to make their lo ; 
agreeable. What pleases them to-day, did 80 
yesterday, and will do the 8ame to-morrow and 
through their whole lives. 'Fhey graze the 


same hand, and 80 long as they have enough to 


These objects are the end and aim of 
all their labors, and when they are gecured they 
are  perſectly satisfied. Not: a wish or thought 
extends beyond these. They are harassed by 
no longing desires for unattained good, reaching | 
far away into futurity, beyond time and space, 
and all that pertains to this world. Their de- | 
sIres are limited to present—to physical enjoy- 


ments, and they die without one desire or hope / 


* I mean, by * nature,” the spiritual part of man, in this | 
place; and intend only the desires which epring, not from * 
its alliance with material things, but seem to arise fro | 
within itself —are innate. | bs 


beyond. "They haye no anxiety about their post- 
humous reputation, the preservation of their me- 
mories from oblivion; or an existence aſter death. 
| How different -from” this the lot of mortals! 
| Man's degires and hopes extend beyond-the dis- 
Solution of his body. | He is concerned about his 
mous: | reputation, the consignment of his 
blivion, and a future being: He is al- 
ways looking above,.and beyond the material 
world; for 80mething more refined and spiritual, 
and cannot be satisfied with-materiality. 
this difference? Why these desires implanted 
in man to yex, and harass, and push him on in 
toil and effort, if they are never to be gratified? 
Why not” have withheld that constitution which 
gives rise to' these desires and hopes, and left 
man to be satisfied with present—with' material 
enjoyments, if they are never to be gratified and 
realized? How are we to reconcile this differ- 
ence with the justice and benevolence of God, 
or even with his wisdom? 'This irresistably leads 
us to one conclusion alone, which accords with 
the Divine attributes, that will account for man's 
being endowed with such unbounded desires, 
and placed here where they never can be grati- 
tied, though heaven and-earth should conspire to 
pour its richest blessings upon him; and that is, 
that an existence beyond the grave awaits him, 
where man's highest and best desires are to be 
eratified, and his hopes realized. 


6 D, FORBES, 
Norridgewock, Dec, 1836. 
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CORRECTED REPUBLICATIONS,—NO 1X, 


DAVID'S LAMENTATION OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN. 


On, tune to the harp lamentation's 8ad strain ; 
On Israel's high places, her beauty is slain : 

0, how have they falln, those potent in might, 
'Midst battle the foremost, and valiant in fight. 


- 


Tell not in Askelon, nor publish in Gath, 

Fair IsraeÞs defeat in her own mountain path, 
Lest proudly exultant, the Philistine boast 

With triumph and taunt, o'er her/yanquish'd host. 


Ye mounts of Gilboa, no dew let there be, 

Nor rain to descend with refreshing to thee, 

Nor fields, with their verdure, delighting the eye, 
An offering meet for oblation on high : 


For there is the shield of the mighty, now thrown 
In vile degradation, unhonored unknown ; 
The wckler of Saul mingles low with the s0il, 


he had not been anointed with oil. 
39 


AND' LADIES” REPOSITORY. 


| 


Why || 


dart . 

Of Jonathan's bow, never ought. to depart ; 

And Saul's ready sword, ne'er returned to its sheath, 
Till reeking, it told of his enemy's death. 


O, lovely, and plonceinti they jonrneyel through lis, 
In union uncancelled by turmoil and strife ;. 


And when o'er their vitals, death's chillness bad 


Within his embrace, undivided, they slept. 


They were swifter than eagles, when es. in 
flight 

The azure they cleave, *midst the 8un's Mane 
light, 

And strong as the lion, who noble and free, 

Though conquered in conflict, yet scorneth to flee. 


Ye daughters of Israel, for Saul, with a wail 

Of sadness and grief, let your voices prevail ; 
Who deck'd you in scarlet, with glitPring display 
Of golden adornments, a gorgeous array. 


O ! how are the mighty in battle, laid low, 

And trampled beneath the uncircumeised foe ; 

Oh, Jonathan ! where as a prince thou should*st 
reign, 

E'en on thine own heights, thou art cruelly slain. 


1 am sorely distrest, oh my brother, for thee, 
For pleasant and kind thou hast been unto me ; 
Far passing the love of a woman, thy love, 
Most faithful to me, in my peril did prove. 


Oh, how have they falln, those potent in might, 
And how have they perish'd, those weapons of 
fight !— 
Then tune to the harp lamentation's 8ad strain, 
For Israel is fall'n, her beauty 1s slain. 
D."J. M. 
'Westbrook, Me. 


THE YEAR. 
BY REV. L. C. BROWNE. 
Original. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy amr7* 
drop fatness.* Psalm Ixv. 11. 
Tre 8weet singer of Israel was a warm and en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature. 'The contemplation 
of its beauties and its wonders inspired in his 
mind the most beautiful effusions of poetry, and 
kindled in his heart sentiments of the liveliest 
devotion. When' his vision rested on the gplen- 
dor of the celestial canopy, he was ready to ex- 


From the blood. of the valiant, the death-pinioned * 


crept, Ta [* WP a , 


claim, *What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him ? and the 8on of man, that thou visitest him?* 
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-Lor@is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 


- UNIVERSALIST | 


"Bit when he considered | the watchful care of |þ 


him who projected the heavenly spheres, and 


 8ustains them in their courses, over the humblest 


of his creatures—that he * who holds. the moun- 
tains in the hollow of his hand,” decks the mea- 


* dow land with flowers, and bids the tiny. violet to 


bloom, stills the raven's cry, and marks the fal- 
ling sparrow, he could say, in confidence, * The 
Thou 
crownest the year with thy goodness, and. thy 
paths drop fatness.” 

There is perhaps no subject within the reach 
of human contemplation, 80-useſul], . instructive, 
and pleasing, as the order, variety, and beauty 
of the seasons. These uniform vicissitudes of 
the rolling year, which have furnished the nov- 
elist with graphic imagery, and the poet with 
themes of -8ong;-are equally 8usceptible of im- 
provement by the religious teacher, as lessons of 
truth, and-incentives'to devotion. We, like the 
Psalmist, are favored with a residence upon that 
zone of the earth's surface, most grateful and 
8alubrious ; where seedtime and harvest; :&um- 


ner and winter, constitute the order of the year; 
"and each division teems with its expected and 
Let us therefore con- || 


appropriate provisons, 
sider the seasons in their order, with the mani- 
fold and varied. blessings which they bring, and 
endeayor to derive from the 8ubject a few. less- 
ons of moral instruction. 

We will first consider Spring, with its rich 
resources for the gratification of every sense. 

The streams are loosened from their icy fet- 


ters, and come leaping down the mountains to 


adorn and fertilize the plain.. 'The flowers unſold 


their beauties to the eye, and dispense their fra- 


grance to the Zephyr. The ſorest trees are clad 
with foliage, for a shelter from the scorching 
sunbeams of approaching summer, and the fruit 
trees. with blossoms, in promise of a delicious 
feast. 'The earth exchanges her fleecy, frozen 
covering, for a carpet of velvet green. The air, 
no longer laden, with the wintry storm, conveys 


the balmy aroma of spring, and fills again the 


new Spread 8ail upon the Te. just emancipated 
from its icy prison. 


The :flocks are Sporting on the hills; and the 
herds are grazing in the valleys. 
choristers return from the sunny islands' of the 
South, to gladden the groves with melody; and 
the fishes, . to .celebrate the renovation of the 
year, / spring up, in transport from the bosom . of 
the stream, The squirrel forsakes the trunk of his 


The feathered | 


ny tree, and-Jeaps for joy. among | , 
| The 8wallow repairs his bi regitary. dwelling E 
beneath the raſhes of the bory-4 and WS il : 


along the s8smoking furrow, preparing : x 
lowing the 80il for the reception of the kernel ; 
or scattering the seed, with countenance .glow- | 
ing with bright anticipations of a tenfold harvest 
—lmplanting the yellow corn or esculent potato 
—arranging the aisles of his garden and imbed- 
ding the 8eeds—or divesting the sheep of their 
burden, now cumbersome to the brute, and val- 
uable to man. 

But presently the sun rises s higher i in the 8onth 
at noon, lingers later in the west at evening, and 
greets us earlier in the orient at morning. 'This 


is Summer ; and the green and tender grass, the 
embryo fruit, the latent rose-bud, and germina- 


ting grain of spring, are ripening into rich ma- 
turity. The meadow has exchanged its 8oft and 
emerald vesture for a 8ombre shade. 'The blos- 
8oms on, the fruit tree have disappeared, and its 
elaztic limbs are bending beneath'their crimson 


| burden>+ The wheat field.has put off its youth- 


ſul green for an aged and declining yellow ; and 
the briars that 8kirt.its margin, are laden with 
delicious berries. The farmer, with his iron, 


has eradicated the infesting weeds from among 
his maize, which now appears in the foppery of 
81]ks and tassels—repaired his barns, and sharp- 
ened his utensils; and the mowers go forth to 
lay. the ripened verdure level with the ground 
that bore it. The red clover and the yellow daisy 
meekly bow their heads; the stripling follows with 
his 8tick, Spreading the. fallen herbage over the 
field ; tossing it in the s8un to divest it of its 
moisture ; and when the fragrant task is ended, 
man gathers and 8ecures it for-the sustenance of 
the faithful brute that serves him. The hopes 
and expectations of the spring, are now realized, 
and anticipatiU@Goks forward to the autumn. 
The Auturan goon arrives. 'The forest ground 
is strown with nuts, and the orchard ground with 
fruit. 'The farmer no longer bends to imbed the 
8eed corn in the 8oil ; but stands erect to trip 
the husk and pluck the ear—no longer counts 


the silks to estimate the increase ; but meagures 


it with joy, in rounded; baskets. [The 8quirrel 
quits his gambols in the tree top ; and: guided 


by a, provident. 


him through the winter, And the bee is'/busy in 
appropriating the few remainirig blossoms as the 
material ,of her itable'and delicious. manu- 


ſacture... - Na L re hides her beauty, and displays 
her bene volenee. Man no longer 8ees and hears 
the flowers: an - 80ngs that charmed” him ; but 
gathers and partakes the grain and fruits that 


nourish: him. - 

Another. change comes o'er the spirit of the 
year. - Another garment has enwrapped the 
earth. It is no more the green mantle of spring, 
the russet coat of 8ummer, or the golden robe of 
autumn ; but the hoary fleece of Winter. The 
herds have leſt the pastures, and are around the 
stack—the flocks have leſt the hills, and are in 
the fold—the bees. have leſt the rose bush, and 
are in the hive—the birds have leſt the groves, 
and are chanting the melancholy. song of emi- 
gration, as they rendezvous to take their depar- 
ture. to'an austral clime. 

Tis done—dreat winter epreads his latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year.? 
An alien from S80Me milder planet might think 
our winter had no endearments. Yet every Sea- 

gon has its charins, and winter not the fewest. 

It is the 8eason of rest and fruition. Man nei- 
ther plants, s8ows, cultivates, nor reaps, nor 
gathers—but enjoys. The fruit that was lately 
_ on the tres, is in the cellar. The eorn and 
wheat that were on the stalk, are in the crib and 
granary. 'The summer sweats and harvest toils 
are ended, and man enjoys the luxury of domes- 
tic quietude, 

It is the 8eason of 8ociety and pleasure. 'The 
aged gather in fireside groups, and mingle in 
amicable garrulity about the seasons, customs, 
events, disasters and opinions of other times. 
And the young, improving the holiday occasion, 
unmolested with the suffocating dust and jarring 
wheels of 8ummer, move over the ivory surſace 
in the 8moothly gliding sleigh. * The absent re]- 
ative, who emigrated darly; to the distant west, 
now revisits the little circle that gurrounds his 
native hearth, to recognize the altered counte- 
nances and heightened statures of his younger 
brothers and sisters—to grasp once more the 
hands, and gladden again the hearts of his aged 
8ire and mother. A 

Thus every season has its peculiar and appro- 
priatg blessings. So that whether we contem- 


_ plate. gpring, with its renovati OP, - activity and 


stimct, 1s. depositing his tay joy joy.; « i verduro and ,fohage, ts fragrance. 
' store of nuts and-acorns in the trunk, to susfain 
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1] and attraction. 


wr ; ummergwith its heat and toil, relieved | 


by,W lope, and promise—autumn, with its smoky 


yellow leaves, its withered . vines and 
Jecanite beauties, alleviated by the abundance 
of the liberal harvest—or winter, with its "chilly 
morns and frosty evenings, its icy streams and 
8nowy landscapes, made welcome by. the hs 

of hospitality and social intercourse, *till To 
adopt. the language of the Jewish vard, | 
crownest the year with thy goodness, pe. thy 


From this order, beauty, and variety of the 
year, we may derive many lessons of useſul in- 
struction. 

1. We may learn a lesson of theology. How 
came this wise, mysterious and benignant order 
of the revolving year 2 Where is the storehouse 
of nature's treasures, and who is the liberal dis- 
penser of her bounties ? Where sleep the north- 
ern winds when 8ummer blooms—where bathes 
the sun his wintry beam to cool his recent fer- 
vor—Wwhere 1s the fountain of the autumn rains ? 
And what perſume scents the, breeze of spring ? 


riety—this happy adaptation of external nature 
to the wants of man ? 


The schoolmaster teaches us that this order of 
the year which is 80.crowned with goodness, is 
the effect of the annual reyolution of the earth 
around the sun, with her axis inclined to the path 
in which she moves ; and he illustrates the 81wm- 
ple principle with an apple and a wire. But the 
curiosity of the child is not yet satisfied ; and in 
the inquiries of maturer years, he meets wh the 
astronomer, who, with his globes and orrery, 
explains—the operation, but not the cause. 

The curiosity is still enlarged, and he inquires, 


| * What power sustains this ponderous globe, as 


it runs its yearly course in never varying track 
around its shining centre ?* *Forth oops the 
Spruce philosopher and tells of nature's grand, 
immutable, eternal law -—the laws of gravitation 
The mind is now expanded, but 
not yet filled, for cariosity expands ; and he in- 
quires, f Who instituted these eternal laws ; 
and who contrived this nice, unvarying motion ?” 
The sceptic then 8tands forth: and tells us that it 
happened ? + ir. ba 
Ts this satisfactory? Are our inquiries at an 
end ? Can we rest in the hypothesis that ascribes 


supremacy to matter—that tells us the vast me- 
chanism of. the upiyerse is the result of the Cag- 


paths drop ſatness.” Q 


Whence this mysterious order—thia uniform vas 
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& ual, fortuitous concurrence of ungu 

No.  Reason looks through the beateous 
tem and discovers a design. 2Sign'jm 
a designer ; and unassisted jntellect arrives at 
theiview of a Supreme Intelligence—an Infinite 
Mind, filling immensity of space, and pervading 
matter: 


SG } 
of 


© Religion unſolds his character, attributes, and | 


-plan®of moral government — whose 8uns and 
Stars that rise, and whose rains and dews that 
fall alike upon the good and evil, are emblemat- 
*jcal of his regard for man. Man then is satisfied. 
In him he beholds a Father and a Friend—con- 
fides in his providence to guide him through pe- 
rils and adversities of life—views with new inte- 
rest and pleasure the order of the seasons, and 
exclaims, devotionally, ©'Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness, and thy paths drop ſatness.” 

But we may derive, by inference, a further 

lesson of theology, from this 8ubject. The sea- 
80ns, which teach 80 clearly the existence of a 
Deity, though they do not prove, may serve to 
confirm and 1llustrate the doctrine of immortali- 
ty. 
" Winter may be figuratively termed, the death 
of nature, 'The life, the spirit, the animation of 
the year, have now departed ; and had we never 
witnessed, we might not expect its renovation. 
Yet we know that the vernal rain shall come 
down from heaven and water the earth—cause it 
to bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater—that spring 
shall return again in'\ renewed splendor ; the 
verdure spring, the flowers bloom, and nature 
again rejoice in 8ongs and showers. So man 
Shall not sleep in death forever. He $hall burst 
the wintry ſetters of the tomb, come forth to life 
and joy, and bloom in the freshness of immortal- 
ity. 

Again, the provisions which the seasons bring, 
bear promise of immortality. They teach us, 
analogically, that He who brings from the de- 
caying kernel, the future ear, to allay corporeal 
hunger, will raise from this corruptible, an in- 
corruptible existence, to satisfy the undying 
longing of the mind for perpetuity of belag?”'® 

2. From the order of the year we should learn 
a lesson of gratitude. Our bosoms #hould ex- 
pand with gratitude to Him who has instituted 
the order of nature, with such benevolent adap- 
tation to our necessities. Man is 80 constituted 
that labor and rest, hunger and 8atiety, are re- 
quisite to his preservation and enjoyment. 


has been that ff r "ay 
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"He: toils and is weary. "Night draws her 88 


. || ble” awning over him, and he reposes his 'ex- 
ies || hausted powers beneath its shade. He Sleeps, 


and-is refreshed, Morning sheds her renewing 1 
beam, and calls himforth to activity. He pants | 
in the rays of sunimer. The spreading 

vites him to a shelter beneath its foliage 
hungers ; "and the branches that” protect him 
from the s8unbeam, bear delicious fruit to ap- 
pease his appetite, He thirsts ;- and\at the root, 
boils up the silver fountain.  "He'shivers 'in the 
frosts of winter ; the sheep and otter yield the 
covering to protect his limbs—the- forest tree 
and the imbedded coal supply him fuel. In view 
of all these bounteous provisions, he 8hould say" 
with gratitude, ©Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness, and thy paths drop fatness.” 

3. We s$hould derive from this fruitful subject, 
a lesson of duty. The seasons of the year are 
beautifully analogous to the periods of human 
life. Youth is the seedtime of life. We 8hould 
then imbibe s8ound principles, form good habits, 
cultivate good manners, and gather useſul infor- 
mation. Maturity is life's 8summer. If the seeds 
of virtue and knowledge have been sown in 
youth, the mind will now bear a vigorous growth, 
which s8hould be watchfully cultivated ; and the 
sun of ripened intellect will warm. and mature 
them. Age is the autumn of existence. Unoc- 
cupied with the active pursuits of life, we must 
now depend for happiness on our inward resour- 
ces; and that which we have 8own, we .shall 
reap. Death is the winter that finishes out life's 
little year. And as the fruits that we have ac- 
cumulated in harvest must sustain us through 
the barrenness of winter, 80 the virtues we have 
acquired, 'and the hopes we have cherished, 
through. the other periods of life, must support 
us. in the hour of dissolution.. If we have lived 
without the enjoyment and practice of the hope 
and precepts of the gospel, then will the winter 
of our life be marked with shame and penitence, 
But if we have garnered up the precious fruits 
of virtue and devotion, death's storm will beat 
against the walls%of our clay tenement in. vain, 
The mind will remain composed within—look 
with quiet retrospection on the past, and with 
triumphant anticipation to the future. 

We have now, as we proposed, taken. a brief 
survey of theSeasons, in the order in- which they 
constitute the year, andendeayored toderive there- 
from a less0n of itaprovement. In this, our,task 
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ic vision-over- "# untranspired_ eyents of the} | They'paitake of none of the 8ocial vlogitaicn of 


year we/are-now corhmencing—to See: the ties of | 


| tenderness. that will be severed,” and the bonds 
of union that . .will be formed—to estimate the 
comparative angunt- of joy and sorrow that will 
thrill and m____ the bosom, before we shall 
again' greet each other with the salutations of 
the hew yea r, to mortals-is not given. - But as 
we look back upon the year now ended, recount || 
its hopes 'and' disappointments, and strike the 
balance between the cares and pleasures that it 
brought us, we hall dowbtless discover that the 
year has been” crowned with goodness, and that 


the paths of providence have dropped fatness. 


» 
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MERCY OF GOD IN THE CREATION, 


Original, 


Tart number of gloomy professors of religion has 
always been great. Men in all ages and ip eve- 
_ ry, part of the world have been disposed to tor- 
ture themselves, under the idea that the sacrifice 
of their comfort and happiness was well pleasing 
to God, The monks of the Romish Church, and 
barefoot friars, professed to . deny themselves 
many of the, necessaries of life. They fasted, 
performed penances, and whipped themselves 
for imaginary erimes. Among heathen nations 
the 8ame self-inflicted torments obtain. Some of 
the votaries of their gods wound themselves 
dreadſully, hang their bodies on hooks, and en- 
dure every 8pecies of torture, in order to render 
themselves acceptable to their deities. But we 

need go neither to the Romish- Church nor to 
| India to find melancholy examples of this unfor- 
tunate trait in human nature. | The Puritans, 
although very much opposed to the doctrines and 
practices of the © Mother Chureh,” evinced, 
too many instances, a disposition to make © 
most of deprivation and self punishment in order 
to ensure their hope of future /happiness.. Sey- 
eral 8ects which grew out of the Puritans, have 
betrayed the 8ame superstitious notions, and by 
as8uming peculiar garbs, and denyigg- themselves 
innocent pleasures, havethought to niake greater 
progress than other men toward the kingdom of 
heaven. - | 

None perhaps, in an age or. - country, have 

carried this self sacrificing disposition ſarther 


than the Shakers, who, in order to ensure hap-| 


piness -n another world, appear'de ermined " 
Tender themselves utterly miserghle-1 


* 


life—th -they,separate: themselves from their fellow 
creatures,  a88Ume an uncouth garb, and deny 
themselves+all the delights of domestic liſe, and 


the tenderest relations of which we are capable. 
Do men suppose that the Creator of this world 
requires 8uch sacrifices ? . What evidences: of 
cruelty has He displayed in his creation ? Why 
have we reason to believe that he delights in the 
sufferings and hardships of his children ? On'the 
other hand is it not a most. base assumption that 
the Deity is atyrannical ruler, who, without any 
provocation, delights in human misery ! Man- 
kind are prone to couple power and cruelty to- 
gether. Hence in all the fables about: giants, 
with which fanciful people have been fond of in- 
dulging themselves, these huge creations of the 
brain have been represented as barbarous, and 
delighting in blood. But we have no reason for 
gupposing that giants, if they existed, would be 
more ferocious than other men. It is our fears 
that make slaves of us, in this as in other partic- 
ulars. Many of the favorite prejudices of gloomy 
christians are merely the remnants of heathen 
superstition. 'They have nothing to do with the 
new dispensation of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. Every thing connected with the life 
and doctrines of Jesus, proclaims' the mercy of 
God, and his love for his creatures. At his birth 
the angels did not sing, * A day of terror and 
ſearful judgment has arrived'—but they hailed 
the shepherds with the salutation of. * Peace on 
earth, and good will to men.' And what is. the 
gospel dispensation but love and peace. But my 
object, in this essay, 1s not to enter upon an ex- 
amination of the scriptures. Professors of chris- 
tianity differ much with regard to the doctrines 
in that precious volume. Great and manifold 
have been the disputes of sectaries about the: re- 
vealed: will of God as displayed in the Bible. 
The book to which I would now direct the read- 


er's attention is one which admits of hittle dis- 


pute. 'The readers of that volume must see eye 
to eye, and there can be but one way to under- 
stand its contents. It opens from East to West; 
its leaves are the firmament and the earth—its 
margin is unbounded space ; and. its characters 
are traced by the hand of Omnipotence in person: : 
No. delegated servant of the Most High is our 
instructor here—no inspired prophet has written 
of God and his character—but the Eternal has 
hung out his own star-spangled banner in the 
heavens. He has scooped out the valleys with 
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the hollow of his own hand, and reared his al- 
tars Mn the towering tops of the Appenines. , 
'us 8ee, if in this book we can read anyth th 
. encourages the idea of cruelty on the part of the 
Almighty. Behold the vintage andthe harvest 
—the fields of waving grain, and the varieties of 
choice fruit ripening. and mellowing in the sun, 
ſor. the use of man. Are these things created 
for us? If s0, we may partake—they are the" 
giſts of the universal Father to his children., 
Who can read in the luscious grape, the juicy 
melon}-the cocoa-nut, the pine-apple, the bana- 
na, the lemon, or the spices of the East, a his- 
tory of the harsh austerity of the Creator ? Who 
can $ee in the beauteous landscape, the glitter- 
ing water-fall,. the shady brook, the fragrant 
wild flower, any trace of the uncouth and home- 
ly garbs, in which sectaries have deemed it their 
duty to © mortify the flesh*? Go to the plainest 
and most 8imple of nature's giſts—pure cold wa- 
ter. How delicious, how reviving, how luxuri- 
ous to the thirsty man, is the simple draught. 
What man who ever drank cold water can doubt 
of the mercy of God ? Yet these gifts are fre- 
quently received without a show of gratitude. 
To eat and to drink are regarded as every day 
occurrences. Were a hungry man to be offer- 
ed an excellent dinner—were a thirsty man in a 
desert country to be offered a can of cold water, 
he would regard it as a favor; 
press many thanks, and would be anxious to learn 
the name of his benefactor ; while He who has 
given us all these things—who has filled the 
earth with every thing that is lovely to the eye 
and pleasant to the taste, in very many instan- 
ces, is wholly overlooked—or, what is! worse, 
bis goodness is denied.- He is represented as a 
cruel master, who demands such sacrifices as 
must embitter all our existence. Here I will 
relate an anecdote of a certain man, belonging 
to a 8ect who are remarkable for their rejection 
of” all that is beautiful in the creation. Going 
into his garden, one morning, he observed that 
the pea blossoms had blown out, and their pretty 
colors tirred up his pious zeal to such a degree, 
that he pulled them all up, and threw them over 
the ſence, declaring that he would not have the 
* Babylonish things in his garden.” Now, 1 
would Suggest whether there are not many who 
this principle when they would deviate 
from. "the example which Providence has et 
| ,, and deny themselves 8uch things as are 


[= A for them, and which are created for the 


He would ex-' 
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'benefit of man, with an idea of pleasing 
ciliating a Being who prefers to gee his crea- 
tures enjoy, in \moderation, all thy good things 
which he has made ſor their. use. Strang 1 
a Deity who has displayed, ever 

works, the most liberal generosity ; who. h 
scattered blessings ſrom pole to. pol 1 
supposed to be less merciful to IR. in | 
another state of Þeing than he is in this Is it / 


| pos8ible that the same hand which clothes the 


lily of the valley—that decks the mead with va- ' 
riegated flowers—that Joads the trees with fruit 
—that guides” the courses - of the murmuring | 
brooks—and fills the grove with 8weet warblers, 
has kindled everlasting fires—has dug a gulf of | 
torment, and 8ought out means for inflicting 
endless tortures upon his creatures ? It would 

seem that those must be both deaf and blind, 
who could form s8uch unworthy nations of Deity. : 
It would appear that they had never looked on © 
the brilliant heavens, or watched the course of - 
the bright 8un. Oh! merciful Father ! how 
much hast thou to forgive in thy wayward crea- 
tures--but, most of all, in those who have eaten 
of thy fruits and drank of thy fountains, and then 
gone away and proclaimed thee to their fellows 
as a being of wrath, of VENgoSUES] injustice, and 


infinite cruelty ! C, 
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LOST IN THE WOODS, 


Original. 


Appison mentions being lost, on one. occas1on, 
in the woods, when his thoughts took 8such a turn_ 
as to render his situation far from disagreeable. 
The best argument in favor of the unmortality of 
the soul was, at that time, elucidated by the ele+- 
gant author. I am inclined to believe that'a” » 
wandering 'excursion in the woods is calculit d 
to produce in the mind'some of the-best refle$s © 
tions of which we” are capable. 'The influence 
of outward  cireumstances upon the mind is 
great ; and our train of thought is often depend- 
ant on what we see and hear. A man; in his 
study, surrounded by volumes of various kinds— 
lights, and furniture—can hardly be impressed 
with those realities which a walk in the woods is 
calculated to enforce upon the  understanding. 
It is 88d that the spirit of poetry is favorab 
piety. 1 will Hot qv to decide the "poi 


v 
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4 ; work of the Creator, 1 is not the'most in- | 
- gnificant | means of Henning: our souls to the 


who la " Lakes "le Ps of this splendid 
and it drezsed his workmanship in colors 
to zgnificent. 
wuced'to make these reflections by an 
1 ich occurred: to myself,. last 8ummer, 
ot k will not, easily be ergdicated from the 
bfmy memory. I was paying a visit to a 
+ who resided- in a fine romantic spot in 
gland. At the distance of halſ a mile 
from IS was a fine green wood, on a hill 
_— kigh presented a noble appearance when 
2 en- fro n my chamber window. - On one fine 
7 ;I resolved to pay a visit to the charm- 
ing | it: My-path lay across a field of waving 
grain,” G d a gentle' breeze that 8wept over it, 
pa t undulating motion like the billows of 
the main. At the foot of the hill on which stood 
the trees, was a broad shallow brook that went 
ruching by, and laved the clean pebbles on its 
banks. I crossed'it without much difficulty, and 
began to ascend the hill. My ears were now 
sxaluted by the 80ngs of countless 8mall birds that 
made music in their eternal orchestra, and: whose 
voices 8poke of happiness and: untiring merri- 
ment. The fresh green leaves of the trees shook 
above my head, as the fragrant zephyrs, loaded 
with the sweets of wild flowers, passed among 
the branches. An old oak * reared its long fan- 
tastic roots on high,” and I reclined upon a mos- 
8Y bank to rest my wearied limbs. 'The beams 
of the warm 8un struggled through the thick fo- 
liage, the lizard shot away slyly from my feet, 
and the plumed 8ongsters rested on the branches 
us over my head. All nature- was alive 
mih.muzic and with beauty ! Oeccasionally the 
Lit ant laugh of some joyous country maiden 
C Ste -over the-wide fields, and met my ear. I 
Noup Sht upon the providence of God, and how 
be ad provided every thing not-enly for the ex- 
ﬆtence of his rational creatures, but also for 
heir enjoyment and their-pleazures. I wonder- 
ed that Such a mind as Addizon's had not gone 
arther—that instead of finding food for the ad- 
ancement of the doctrine of immortality, he had 
tot also felt that our God was the beneficent fa- 
ver of his creature man—that his goodness 'was 
qual to his greatness—that his tender mercy 
'as ov@t all his works, and that it was his will 
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| y _ not one goul which he had created, should 
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THOU. DIDST. WED FOR GOLD, 


. Original. 
I saw thy friends, with pomp and pride, 
'Thee to the altar bring ; | 
To give thy guileless girlhood up, 
And take a name and ring. 
I little thought when last we met, 
Ere that 8ame moon was old, 
+: That thou wouldst bring thy youthful heart 


To 8ell its love for gold., 


Time with a frosty han had left 
Its #nows upon his head, 

Ere nineteen of life's summer suns 
'Their flowers had round thee shed. 

Oh ! fond and faithful love I ween 
Can ne'er be bought or 80ld, 

But hives forever in the heart— 
Yet thou didst wed for gold. 


Soon wilt thou learn, the brow may ache 
Though diamonds glitter there, — 

And costly gems, or orient pearls 
Bring no relief to care ; 

And many a heart to grief a prey 
Beats *neath a slken fold ;— 

Oh ! never hope for happiness, 
For thou didst wed for gold. 

Hartford. 


M. A. D, 


DOING GOOD, 


Original. 


Acts iii. 6: © Then Peter said, Silver and gold have 1 
none ; but such as I have give I thee.” 


PETER and John, two disciples of the Prince of 


Life, walked up to the temple at the hour of eve- 
ning prayers and sacrifices. As they drew near. 
the sacred place, they beheld a poor victim of 
lameness sitting upon the steps of the temple, 
asking alms of all who went in. This beggar 
was well known ; daily he had been carried to 
the place where he then laid, and the multitude 
that worshipped in that sanctuary knew that he 
had been a cripple from the time of his birth. 
This poor man was laid near the gate of the 
temple which was called, Beautiful, This ex- 
pressive name was given to this entrance to the 
court of the Lord, because of the graceful orna- 
it the mogst 


temple ; and the name might ako remind those' 
who drew near, that benevolerce toward the un- 


fortunate and crippled was beautiful 1 in man, and 
one of the most lovely traits in the aro boa - 
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When Peter and John were seen by the beg- 
gar, he laid before them his petition ; and * Pe- 
ter, fastening his eyes upon him with John, said, 


Look on us, The beggar gave heed unto them, 
expecting to receive something of them.” _ He 
wanted—what the greater part of the world want, 
silver and gold; a blessing indeed it was to 
those who had wealth like this to bestow, but 
the apostles possessed it not ; they were the 
ministers of him who became poor that the world 
might be rich, and distributed abroad the wealth 
of the glorious gospel of the blessed God ; with 
this wealth in their heart, none can be poor; but 
without it, the richest are poor indeed. 

But Peter answered the appeal with something 
better than gold—he said, * Silver and gold have 1 
none; but such asT have, givel thee; inthe name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up, and walk.” 
How simple and-unostentatious was this exertion 
of divinely invested power made. 'The lame 
man arose, walked, leaped, and entered the tem- 
ple, praising God. The apostle's gift was the 
best he had ever received, and this inestimable 
rich benefit came from one of the poorest as it 
regards the riches of the world ; and this brings 
us to the profitable subject 8uggested by the 
text, that there are unexpens1ve methods of do- 
ing good, they are ways opened for all to help 
on the cause of human progress and happiness, 
though they have not silver and gold to give. 

The - gifts of silver and gold are not -the best 
that make the human heart glad, and bind it 
strongly to the kind giver. 'The mission of 
wealth is indeed one of much good, when it is 
performed in the cottage of the sick and lonely — 
when it chases away the darkness of degpair, by 
causing the light of hope to beam upon the trou- 
bled mind—whea it aids the suffering parent to 
feed his little ones, and causes the gladness of 
his 80ul to shine through his closing eyes by the 
as88urance that the fatherless shall not want a 
benefactor and friend. 

But there are missions of love equally valua- 
ble and \mportant which are performed by those- 

who have\no wealth, but that of the feeling heart. 
Look into the chambers of the sick, and see the 
apostles of hye giving to the needy what they 
have. See thi mother with unwearied' step, and 
Sleepless eye, tzar the couch of the moaning 
child, #nd if thou hast ever been like that child, 
thou wilt feel how tuch better than silver and 
gold are the ministries of a parent's love. 
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our power to giveito relieve their wants. 


When we see the daughter with willing mind 


al accomplishments, and moral attainmens 


yielding up the gay joysof the worlby to ”R Hear 
the weak form of the parent, to cheer a |. 
to the wants of the helpless ;—when _ , 
friend refusing the balmy 8weets of Sleep t | 
at the side of the 'feyerish one, to - hold- 
freshing cup to the parched lips, and cont 
sufferer with the words of christian' wt ont j— 
and when we 8ee multitudes rushing/to thai 
of others, when the fiery, or Trey | , bn 
threatens destruction to their property al 
—then do feelings of deep and atronget , 
tell us, that there-are- many gſts better wh wo - 
ver and gold." $4 a4 
Friendly counsel, is: one of the vali E 
that can be given without any loss to the | P 
kind words of encouragement, and tender bo 
when merited, are other unexpensive me an of 
doing good ; and though many look upd an the 
ministers of the gospel as; upon charactet rs that 
think more of the money, than they do off the 
welfare or affection of their people, yet there are. 
ome evangelists who prize above all wealth ' 
the wealth of heart. | 


What contemptible opinions do 8ome hold. 
concerning those who have made choice of the 
clerical profession. Little do they know of the 
fears and anxieties that trouble 'the hearts of 
many, and could they see what a tight string 
some have, in-spite of themselves, to keep upon 
their '8mal] purses, they would 80on learn to 
cherish more generous ſeelings toward those of 
whom they too often 8peak with a careless and 
wounding tongue. 

It is a duty of our high and holy calling as the 
children of faith, to do our utmost in the unex- 
pensive work of exemplifying the s8acred char- 
acter of our doctrine.  Let-us'also be ready, like | 
Peter, to give fo suffering humanity, what is in 
Ant 
we can often 'do:much in relieving the wretched 4 
—in promoting the condition of'our race, al 
delivering the@&world from: the dominion: of ill 
even though we:have no silver and gold to gift. 

©Byen in the humblest classes | of societ),. 
among the laboring and struggling poor, ingenu- 
ity and industry have often produced usefu] in- 
ventions and improvements in the arts, of more 
value to the public, than the costly offerings 0 of 
munificence. Every citizen, whatever be Bi 
rank or station, is capable of serving the Sho 
munity ; and his'capacity. of 'usefulness 1s not i9 
be measured by his riches, but by his injelle ys 
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hilstthe pc man is conscious that he is benefit- 
ing npbiirhgthis manual labor, his well directed 
ingenuity, his domestic virtues, and the general 
influence of a good example, he has no reason to 
be ashamed 'of his poverty; in the midst of his 
ſellow-citizens he may bear the firm and erect 
aspect of honest pride, and may 8ay to his 
 country—**Silver and gold have I none; but 
such as I have, give I thee.” 

And let such be the motive of our every heart, 
in public and-in private, at home and abroad. 
At the altar of our common God, let us pledge 
devotion to the great cause of divine truth, and 
human improvement; .let us give what we have 
to give, to. spread far and. wide .a righteous 
reformation, that shall deliver men from the 
thraldom of bewildering passions, and betraying 
appetites; and let not silver and gold be the sole 


objects of desire and pursuit, BE, 
East Cambridge. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF HEAVEN, 


| Original. 

; WHEN the poet asks, 

f * For what is Friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep'— 

| Wh it 1s evident that he alludes to those ephemeral 
) 


and unsteady attachments which people of the 
world frequently form for each other, and which 
have not their foundation 80 much in any simi- 
larity of taste or mutual admiration, as in the 
advantages which 8ueh connections are likely to 
confer upon both parties; even as two men enter 
into business under one firm, not because they 
are peculiarly desirous of benefiting one another, 
but because they believe by-such a union each 
one will benefit himself. A young man seeks a 
. partner in business, and aims tofi nd one who is 
| Uligent, shrewd, and calculating ; because, by the 
exercise of these qualities more money is to be 
Wy made, and because apart of the gains will devolve 
WW on himself I 8ay that many of the friendships of 
the world are ſormed on the same principle. 

See with what assiduity yon young lady culti- 
rates the acquaintance of the brilliant maiden on 
her right hand—behold how she 8miles at all her 
itticigms, and approves ofeverything that she 8ays 
and does. Doesit proceed from genuine, disinter- 
; ted affection? I fear not; for let the blast of ad- 
4 ersity touch her, let her ſair ſame be panes by 
; be breath of tender, and how 800n will she 
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" No.” On the other hand, a mysterious and un- 
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her companion for \a | more ſayored child of 
fortune, how 800n will she discover that her friend 
is not the person that she took her for. But, pow 
the cage is far different. Her friend i is the reigning 
belle, *the observed. of all eyes,” and by keeping 
within the rays of her friendship, a portion of the 
general admiration falls to her lot likewige. 

Behold yon doting father. How cheerſully 


does he toil for the welfare of his 8xon! He thinks 


that no expense 1s too (great, no indulgence too 


extravagant to lavish on the child of his heart. 
Why 1s that father 80 peculiarly tender and 
loving? Perhaps this question may- be partially 
answered by a reference to the opinions which 
others express of the lad. Go ask his teachers; 


they will tell you that the young man is an honor - 


to their academy, that he bids fair to be one of 
the greatest scholars of the age, that his talents 
are .brilliant and promising, and that his father 
has reason to be proud of such a 8on. Here, 
then, the father's great love for his child 1s 
attributed to a selfish cause. The lad confers 
honor on the parent. People speak of him with 


praise, and tell the name of his father. The good - 


man 1s envied, and/the world s8ays he must be'a 
man of 8ome good properties himself or he neyer 
would have had such a s0n. I will hope that all the 
friendships of men and women are. not-af this sel- 
fish description; but that thereis in the humanheart 
such a thing as pure disinterestedness, but he 
must be a stranger to society, who does not know 
to how great an extent the darker view of the 
8Ubject will apply. Such then is the ſriendship 
of the world. Now let us contrast it with the 
friendship ofheaven; andI beg that the comparison 


may be znade seriously, and attentively, for these 


are no idle or chimerical s8uggestions. They 
are the words of truth and 8oberness, and I con- 
fidently appeal to the experience of all those who 
have been placed in situations where the friend- 
ship of a superior being was needed, where the 
arm of man was shortened, and his power was over- 
come. Let me ask those who have in the hour 
of comparative security, looked forward to some 
great misfortune, and imagined that if such evil 
should befal them, they would never be able to 
survive it; perhaps the death of gome loved rela- 
tion, extreme danger, or loss of goods; when 
that misfortune has really come upon them, have 
they been affected in the same degree that they 
anticipated? Have they been bowed completely 
to the dust, and overwhelmed with utter despair? 
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accountable support has been extended to them. 
A hand has seemed to be underneath to bear 
them up, that. their souls might not faint ; 
they have ſound themselves much better able to 
bear afliction" an they anticipated; and yet 
they are wholly -unable to tell why the wind has 
been thus tempered: to their bereaved souls. It 
is, undoubtedly, the power of the bless8ed God 
which thus bears them up, that permits not his 
creatures to degspair, but remembers them in 
their low estate, and makes bare his arm for 
the deliverance of their 8ouls, when every 
earthly support has been removed. I ask not 
the learned sophist or the disputative sceptic 
whether these things are 80 or not; but I ask 
those whose hearts are flesh, whose feelings are 
keenly alive to the tenderest emotions. . I invoke 
Experience and not Philosophy. This subject 
is a great one, and contains an argument in 
favor of the goodness of God, which however 
simple, is incontrovertible, It represents the 
friendship of heaven in a light of the most lovely 
kind. All the romantic tales, all the fictions 
which human genius ever invented for the pur- 
pose of arraying - human nature in its most 
alluring guise, never could come up to this view 
of the mercy of the Creator. We have rep- 
resented to us in fiction, heroes who sought out 
and loved maidens who were plunged in the 
deepest poverty and distress; but then there was 
something attractive in these objects of romantic 
attachment. They were beautiful, noble and 
good, What novel would be popular that rep- 
resented a high-souled and gallant hero as going 
into the den of sordid misery, to s8olace and offer 
his friendship to a wretched, ignorant, and dis- 
honored woman? Yet the Lord Almighty dis- 
dains not to enter the hearts of the lowest of 
his creatures, to go to the 8upport of those whom 
the whole world has abandoned, to bind up the 
broken heart of the child of infamy, to strengthen 
the loins of the victim of-.poverty and ruin. 
When the friendship of the world leaves us, the 
friendship of Heaven is found by us. Behold 
the felon condemned to death. He languishes 
in his unwholesome dungeon. 
are closed against him, His friends endeavor to 
persuade the world that they were never intimately 
a880clated with him. His relatives blush at the 
mention of his name, and blot it from the register 
in their family bible. In their hearts they wish 
that he had never been born; and they. regard 


him as a blot and a stain upon their whole. line, | 01 
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All men who look upon him, condemn. The 
gibe and the 8neer are ſreely passed upon him, 
He is cut off from the sympathies of the world, 
an abhorred and despised thing; men forget that: 
he is their brother, and he looks forward to the 
moment when he shall be dragged forth, pinioned 
on the scaffold, and, amid the jeers and scofls: 
of the multitude who have assembled to feat 
their eyes with his dying agonies, thrust out ofa 
world which is judged to be too good for his home, 
The most degraded drunkard looks on him with; 
scorn—the beggar gathers his rags about hin. 
and curls his lip with contempt! Even im that 
dark and dismal hour, when the lowest mortal: 
would shudder at the thought of\being his friend, 
the King of kings, the mighty Majesty of heaven 
and earth, disdains not to acknowledge the 
abandoned and undone man. He sees him in 
his hour of agony—he sees the creature whom he 
has made in his own image deserted by all—he 
bows the heavens and comes down—he owns hin 
for his 80n—he visits that agonizing bosom with his 
love, and the condemned criminal hears the gra- 
cious promise,—* This day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise! ? 

Such is the friendship of Heaven. Such 1 
the love of God to man. I know not whether 
these things are philosophical or not, but I knoy 
that every one who has tasted of adversity, will 
acknowledge them to be plain truth. W. 


BELIEF AND UNBELIEF, 


IT is the disposition that produces unbelief that 
is criminal ; unbehief, considered 1n itself, 1s 
neither a virtue, nor a vice; nor can opinions be 
taken invariably as a criterion to judge of the 
morality, or immorality of the receiver ; and 
when we speak of unbelief as criminal, we refer 
to the disposition that leads men to become 
bigots—when they have entertained a prejudice 
against a certain 8ystem, they feed that prejudice, 
and will have naught to do with the antidote, and 
such conduct we believe to be in the 8ight of 
God, wrong and criminal. 
To illustrate. Suppose an individual ' has 
cherished a -prejudice against christian reve 
lation—considers christianity as a fable; bu 
instead of going to the christian records, and t 
the examining of the external and internal evi 
dence of the divine origin of oh? | 
ſeeds his dislike to the institution' by x 1g 


ing works—examining records of erime 
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and cruelties wrought under the name 'of the | 
christian religion, and meditates on the vices of 
false professors; and by 80 doing his unbelief 
is confirmed, We regard such unbelief as crimi- 
nal, and 8everely it-18-punished by an ignorance 
of that quickening knowledge of God, and those 
hallowed hopes that cheer.the pilgrimage of life, 
and illumine-the dark pathway tothe tomb. 

But did it ever: occur-to the mind of, 8uch a 
man, that it requires a wonderful. stretch of 
credulity to believe halfthe records of the crimes, 
vices, and cruelties, said to have been committed 
in the holy name of the christian religion? 'The 
s1mple gospel history 1s, to us, more easy:;to be 
believed than a tenth part of the records of inter- 
ested historians; and in solemn truth we can 
before God declare, that the more we 8tudy— 
the more we s8earch the christian revelation, and 
compare therewith the history of the 8same age, 
the more are we convinced of its divine origin— 
that christianity is a revelation from Almighty 
God; and say with Paul, —*'I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 

We ask the unbeliever—Did a calm inquiry 
into the proofs of christianity, prompted by a 
love of the truth, and an earnest desire to weigh 
well the evidences in favor of the divine origin 
of that revelation make you an unbeliever? But 
have you not as slight ground for your objeetion 
as a celebrated unbeliever in England who 
acknowledged that he never read the New 
Testament through with attention ? And does 
not that circumstance afford a rational conjecture 
that he had a deep prejudice against the book 
before he attempted to read it ? And the New 
Testament is not a book to be understood by 
mere glances, but by patience of mind, that is 
ever the characteristic of the lover of truth. 

Of the truth of christianity we cannot have 
evidence \ to convince our senses; christianity 
passes by the outer, and comes to the inner man; 
it makes its appeal to the mind and heart, and as 
a reasonable truth, we present it. Woe have no 
8ympathy with those injudicious friends of that 
institution, who imagine that man's greatest 
virtue is to yield his mind to the force of explicit 
faith—who consider all unbelief as criminal, and 
- as8ert that unless all scepticism is regarded with 
horror and detestation, christianity will fall. 
No. 'The' religion of Jesus of Nazareth is not a 
fable—it is no fabric built on sand, 'that cannot 
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stand alone, but on the rock of eyerlasting | 
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truth, more firm than the foundation of the 
earth, and more enduring than the glories of the 
firmament of heaven. We have no distrust. for 
christianity; we are willing to leave reason as 
illing to place 


free as the mountain air; we are,willin 
christianity before men in its simp 
adorned majesty—display its Teasohableness, its 
adaptation to the wants and - happiness of our 
Spiritual nature—present its founder in all the 
humility, and yet sublime dignity of a perfect 
character—going about doing good—and show- 
ing the hallowing truths of his religion—its power 
to elevate the mind, control the passions, refine 
the feelings, and purify the heart ;—strengthen, 
comfort, and 8upport under afflictions, and un- 
folding, in © exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises,” immortality and bliss beyond the grave; — 
we are willing thus to leave it to the calm eon- 
sideration of men, with no cowardly fear that 
they will spurn it, or that the denuneiations of 
eternal wrath on the unveliever are needed to 
overwhelm the mind. 
Christianity's rejection of the gorgeous forms, 
and splendid trappings of a sensual and outward 
religion, is proof, that the mind is its temple, the 
purified heart its altar, and the sacrifice of mercy 
and truth its most acceptable offering. And as 
it is a holy and spiritual religion adapted to the® 
nature God hath given man—meets fully and 
aright our most real and deep rooted wants— 
enlarges, elevates, and feeds the intellect, and 
scatters all dark superstitions; we ask for it the 
attention—the serious, patient, and candid con- 
sideration of our fellow men; we ask them to view 
it in its own sober light—to look on its unveiled 
countenance as seen in the life of him who died 
on Calvary; and we fear not the result. »*. 
[* From Star in the East.* 


UNCHARITABLENESS, 


Origiual, 


IT is a singular fact that many pergons are 
uncharitable even in their most beneyolent 
actions. They appear to be willing to aid those 
fellow creatures who seem dependant upon them, 
but it is on condition that they subscribe to their 
creed, and join with them in all their peculiar s8en- 
timents. Nay, some benefactors carry it 80 far 
that they expect you to hate all those whom 
they” hate, and love all thoge whom they love. 


In- 8uch cages, the charity is no more than a 
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purchase of principles for money, and, however 
great may be the reward paid for this description 
of subserviency, I cannot avoid thinking that 
the man who surrenders up in appearance, one 
iota of his honest convictions, is greatly the loger 
by the bargain. . C. 


INDEPENDENCE, 
Original. 


THERE are not a few persons who boast of their 
independence ; but it would be difficult to deter- 
mine the exact meaning which they affix to the 
term. They live among their fellow creatures, 
and breathe the 8ame air with them. They are 
obliged to abide by the same laws for the govy- 
ernment. of g8ociety ; they are, like all others, 
"dependant on the patronage of their neighbors to 
obtain a livelihood ; and in sickness, or in times 
of difficulty, the aid of their neighbors is indis- 
pensable. I have known several persons of the 
independent class—those who professed to be 
gelf sufficient, and who would make the world 
believe that they relied alone upon their own re- 
gources. In several of these cases, I have had 
an opportunity to witness an example of their 
»boasted independence. I knew a woman, who, 
from the lowest rank, had risen to wealth. She 
officiated ' as housekeeper to one of our richest 
merchants. He was a widower, and in the course 
of a few months he married her. Being now 
elevated, in point of money, above. the station 
which she previously occupied, it was ludicrous 
in the extreme to witness her manners towards 
thoge who were as poor as she had been. But, 
above all, she boasted of her self-suſficiency, 
and her independence—and in what did these 
qualities consist * Her independence consisted 
in going» to the houses of the poor and upbraid- 
ing them for their poverty ; and, after she had 
been to the house of one of her poor suffering 
relations, where, instead of administering to their 
necessities, she had piled abuse upon their 
heads, she would go away to the time-gerving 

circle that kissed the dust around her, and boast 
of the Spirit and independence that she had dis- 
played in brow beating and insulting the poor 
and destitute! Such, alas ! is the Independence 
which some persons boast of. It consists not in 
opposing tyranny—not in resisting the arbitrary 
encroachments of the haughty and as8uming ; 
but in erusbing the poor, in taking adyantage of 
the ignorant, and intimidating the weak. 


i 
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In these persons there is very little'of the in- 
dependence of the Apostles who'preached Chrigt : 
in the presence of the Roman battle axe, and | 
There are very fey * 
Stephens' among these persons—to kneel 'down 


the executioner's rods. 


and pray with their expiring breath, *Lord ! lay 
not this sin to their charge !”? 
and powerful men that they evince' their inde- 
pendence. No, they would be virtuous at the 


cheapest rate, and imagine while they are. only 
insolent or oppressive, that they are independent! | 


But the occasions for the exercise of real in- 
dependence are very rare in common” life, 
There is more call for the mild and concihating 
virtues. Why should a man endeavor to be- 
come noted for his misanthropic disposition—for 
standing aloof from his fellows in haughty and 
8elf-sufficient grandeur? We are no doubt 
created for 80cial beings, and as we are breth- 
ren—the children of one heavenly Father, it 
Should rather be our pleasure to receive and con- 
fer the little attentions and favors which tend to 
unite'us in a bond of friendship and love. If 
we desire to be independent, let us rather show 
our independence of evil, our power to resist and 
overcome temptation—to deny ourselves those 
indulgences which have a tendency to weaken 
our best affections—to control our passions and 
maintain an opposition to every thing that 1s 
base and unworthy of immortal beings. This 18 
the true independence which will do us more 
credit than quarelling' with each other, or en- 
deavoring to distinguish ourselves by an insula- 
ted life, and a proud disdain of mingling in the 
innocent recreations of our fellows. 'The truly 
great man is courteous to his equals, respectful 


to his superiors, and affable and condescending 


to all those whom an inferiority of understanding 
or a destitution of this world's goods, have 
placed 1 in a rank of life beneath that which he 
occupies. * 


THE MOURNFUL CRY, 
Original. 


I nave heard the ound of the mother's wail, 
Over the young and beautiful dead ; 

When her voice was choked, and her chock was pale, 
And from her eyes all their lustre fled, 


Pye heard the startling shriek when death was nigh, 
And the vulture sought its prey*'s life blood ; * 
A. terrible sonnd—like the sea bird's cry, 
" O'er the wild waves of the stormy flood. 


It 1s not to rulers k 


've been aroused from sleep at dead of night, 
By the screech, Fire, from the rushing throng ; 
Wand with terror shook, when hurst on my sight, 
8 The flames that bore destruction along. 


But there's been a more mournful cry to me, 
On fancy's ear stil] lingers its tone— 

'The fond wireg's 8pirit was from earth set free, 
And the husband cried—I'Mm 4aLL aLoxE ! 


0 it touched the keenest chords of the heart ; 
Stirred'the deep waters of sympathy's well ; 

And from memory?'s keeping will ne*er depart, 
The mournful power of those few words spell. 


D.* 
E. Cambridge, 1837. 


WHENCE HATH THIS MAN THIS WISDOM ? 


Original. 


Tax Jews who had been accustomed to the 
teaching of their learned Rabbis wondered at the 
wisdom displayed by our Lord. He had not 
been © brought up at the feet of Gamaliel ;* he 
had not possessed the advantages of those youths 
who had been regularly trained in their schools, 
and taught to expound the law according to the 
received opinions of that day. 
one way of obtaining wisdom, and that. Jesus 
had never followed in that beaten track, was 
certain, Therefore, when he unfolded to them 
mysteries which their learned doctors had never 
presumed to+ touch—when, by the simplest 
process of reasoning, he reached the conscience, 
and made plain the things which appertain to his 
kingdom, . they were amazed, and said one to 
another, -* whence hath this man this wisdom?? 
They had known him but as the carpenter's 80n. 
His mother and his brothers were - with them, 
and they were accounted people of low condition. 
Who was this Jesus, thought they—for it was 
the 8ame who had been cradled in a manger, 
whose parents had been fugitives in a foreign 
land, lest their infant should perish by order 
of Herod. He had never received any of those 
attentions from the great and the learned that 
are generally bestowed upon lads of promise—he 
had been an obscure personage, and his father 
a poor man, struggling at his trade to 8upport 


that he did posgess wisdom of the highest and 
: Fu t sublime character; and it was in vain that 


ﬆ rove to entangle him in the megshes of debate. 
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They knew but| 


his ſamily, Nevertheless, it was indubitably true | 


> priests 8neered, and the envious lawyers || ar 
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He came out brighter at every trial. Envy was 
confounded, and malice turned away discom- 
fited. It is true that he had not enjoyed the 
advantage of the schools; the instructions of the 
learned doctors had not been youchsafed to him; 
but his had been a Teacher that drew not his 
knowledge from 8uch sources. Jesus had drank 
at the ſountain of Infinite Wisdom. He had 
learned at a school which needed no human en- 
dowments, and which all the wealth of the Indias 
could not improve. 

To a certain degree, every 80n and daughter 
of Adam may learn of this Great School—may 
have recourse to this Great Teacher. All the 
knowledge, all the worldly wisdom to which the 
human mind can attain will fail to advance us 
one 8tep in the science of religion, unless we 
possess the spirit which dwelt in Christ. 'The 
wisdom of Jesus was the wisdom of the heart. 
The saving knowledge of the gospe] dwells not 
in names, in abstruse sciences, and human in- 
ventions, but in that state of mind which ren- 
ders us alive to the dictates of the conscience— 
the monitor in the 8oul whose instructions are 
realities and not names. 'To the pure mind, to 
the heart that is susceptible of holy impressions, 
knowledge is intuitwve—Wiisdom 1s on the throne, 
and teaches as never man taught. 'The bad man 
may s8tudy all the codes of morals that human 
ingenuity ever invented; he may ransack all the 
folios of divinity over which men have wearied 
their prolific brains. He may travel into all 
nations, in order to come at the truth; he may 
delve into the bowels of the earth, or ascend to 
the highest star; he may fathom the philosophy: 
of Newton, or hoard the wisdom of Aristotle, — 
he will return from all these journeyings; he 
will rise up from all these studies, an infidel! 
He will not have advanced a step toward the 
true knowledge which comes from above ; he 
will still be in the blackness of Egyptian dark- 
ness. Invain do we ascend up into the heavens, 
or descend to the bottom of the great deep. 
God 18s not there, and true wisdom will not be 
found in any of those places. It is in the hearts 
of his creatures that he delighteth to dwell—and 
© blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see 
God!* And here is the great secret of the wisdom 
of Jesus—here 1s the source from which he de- 
rived that knowledge which enabled him to put. 
flight the learned theories of worldly wise men, . 
d astonish all those who judged of heavenly 
things by the 8ame rule which they would GO 
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earthly ones. As it was in the time of Jeaus, 
80 will it be found at this day—* The children of 
the Lord are taught of the Lord, and great is 
their peace.” ©: 


FORGET ME NOT, 


Original. 


Tax eloquence, the deep and varied meaning 
contained in the three little words at the head of 
this piece | have often given occasion to remark. 
But, although others have expatiated on the 8ub- 
Ject, I hope that it is not 80 much exhausted, 
but many interesting reflections may be drawn 
from it. © Forget me not,” is the language of 
friendship and of love ; and from how many an 
anguished heart have those words been wrung ! 
The separation of friends, of relatives, or of lov- 
ers—of those whose hearts beat in 8weet accord, 
and whose sentiments have ever been recipro- 
cated, is one of the most affecting events of or- 
dinary hfe. 'Then the mutual language of the 
parting couple is © Forget me not.' How 
throng up the busy shapes of coming scenes in 
the mind, at 8uch a moment! How do we pic- 
ture to ourselves. the many events that may 
transpire, before we again press the hand that 
now.trembles within our own; before we again 
meet the loving glance of the dear eyes, which, 
now, perhaps, gaze on us for the last time ! 
Oceans may be crossed; many burning 8um- 
mers, many a hoarse wintry blast may pass over 
us ere we meet again. Sickness and sorrow 
may have changed us. Fortune may have eith- 
er elevated or depressed our prospects—how 
changed may be every thing around us when we 
again embrace the beloved of our hearts! But 
this 18 not all—the most poignant source of re- 
gret and anxiety is the circumstance that new 
faces will greet. the eyes of those we love—new 
friendships may be ſormed—some voice of more 
dulcet tone than ours may - fall upon- the ear 
which now listens to our earnest addresgs—some 
form more graceful than ours may present itself 
to those eyes which now see none but ours 
alone—and, then, when the thought of a change 
in the loved object itzelf overshadows the appre- 
hensive mind, how agonizing, how affecting, i 
the last prayer of the heart, © Forget me not !? 


Distance, which conquers affection in cold and | 
ungentle hearts, s2rves but to sanctify virtuous] 


and honorable love. The true test of friendship 
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is absence; and it is because' much of the low. 
and friendship of the world is spurious, that ,_ 
geparation between persons who are attached to 
each other, is 80 often attended with rg, ; 
and inconstancy. | | 

But to the feeling and generous $oul, the idex | 
of distance—the recollection that the loved one. 
is not here to' answer for himseIf—the remem-. 
brance of the last heart rending adieu—the 
* Forget me not,* wrung from the, agonized_ 
heart, has more effect than all the pleadings of 
one who would estrange the constant heart from 
the object in which are centered all its hopes 
and wishes. But doubly sacred 1s the affecting 
conjuration, in those who have gone from our 
eyes forever, whom the tombs have shut up from 
mortal eyes, and whono more breathe the same air 
with us. Oh ! will we not remember them—the 
beloved dead ? Will we not remember the mo- 


| ment when, as the parting spirit took its flight, 


their glazed eyes were turned to us, filled with 
affection, and conuring us not to forget them, 
Even the Savior was filled with a sense of 
these things—even He who had so long wan- 
dered through suffering and 8sorrow, with his 
handful of followers, looked upon them, when 
they sat down to their last meal together, and 
as he brake the bread, bade them think of him, 
as often as they ate together, when he should 
be no more with them. And shall the * Forget 
me not* of the Savior be forgotten. ' Although 
he has gone away from among men, although 
his voice shall no more be heard among us, shall 
not the affecting charge, Remember me ! have 
its weight when pronounced by the Redeemer's 
tongue. May his © Forget me not,” dwell for- 
ever on our hearts, until we meet him and his 
disciples in a land where there is no more sepa- 
ration. 


EXTRACT. 


We have read a description of an Egyptian fune- | 
ral, in which it was 8tated that the procession stop- | 
ped at certain houses, and sometimes recededa 
few steps; by this ceremony the dead 8topped be-. 
fore the doors of their friends to bid them a last 
farewell, and before those of their enemies to | 
effect a reconciliation before they parted.— / 


is || How pleasing the«thought of bidding the world 


farewell, in friendship. rt all, and that noo 7 


may 8ay—* He hath gone down to the grave.in 


enmity with me, oh! that we were friends 8 
"|| we parted.” Reader, * Let not the sun go down 


upon your willth.” 


. good, and they be built up in number, virtue, and truth. 


: d Fe 1 Was 
_ ORF, hay commenced the work of the 
age to the work, as we believe, good talents, rational 


| fone much good, and endeared himgelf to many. We ex- 
| *ng mm the hand of most cordial friendship, and welcome 
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«Tyr Lavirs* WREATH ; a election from the female 
poetic writers of England and America. With original No- 
tices and Notes ; prepared especially for Young Ladies. A 
Gift Book for all Seasons. By Mrs. Hale, author of 
« Northwood,?? ** Flora's. Interpreter,” © Traits of Ameri- 
can Life,” &c. Boston': Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1837.” 

By the kindness of the Publishers we have been favored 
with a copy of this work, by the nobly active friend of wo- 
man, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, and have placed it beside her 
beautiful * Flora's Interpreter,” as a kindred companion. 
« The Wreath” is full of the breathings of pure, tender, and 
elevated poetry, worthy a place near the heart of every fe- 
male, whoze affections can be touched by the harmonious 
numbers of Poesy's harp when swept by the hand of vir- 
tue. 

Mrs. Hale has added to the debt which the young of her 
8ex owe her for her untiring efforts in the cause of female 
education and improvement, by gathering for them a beau- 
tiful and ever blooming M/reath of poetic flowers of exotic 
and native birth. Our female readers are earnestly recom- 
mended to obtain the work ; and at this season of gifts we 
know no better present with which a young man can honor 
* the lady of his love,” than by selecting the © Wreath.” It 
is worth, for real good, a dozen of the costly and showy an- 
nuals, which are often but the © Flower-of-an-hour,” while 
the « Wreath? will remain a rich * Gift for all seasons.” 

© The Wreath' is handsomely bound, well printed, pages 
408, containing 8elections from upwards of 20 different fe- 
male poets, with original notices of each writer. 'The work 
can be had at Marsh, Capen & Lyon's, or at Abel 'Tomp- 
kins. Price $1,25, 
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REemMOVALs. Br. Otis A. Skinner, late of Haverhill, Ms. 
commenced his labors in this city on the 1st inst. as pastor 
of the Fifth Universalist Society. In our humble judgment 
this society has made a commendable choice, and we are 
happy to learn that the members are perfectly united in Br. 
Skinner, whom we esteem as one that will go in and out 
before them, as becometh the preacher, the christian, and 
the man. 'The society is in a prosperous condition, and the 
future to them is full of promise. May the Father of mer- 
cies bless abundantly both pastor and people. 

On Br. Skinner's resignation' of his charge at Haverhill, 
the 8ociety there extended to Br. M. H. Smith an invitation 
to become their pastor. He accepted, and commenced his 
labors with them on January 1st. May the connection be 
mutually pleasant and profitable. By Br. Smith's removal, 
the society at Quiney is left destitute of a shepherd. But 
we hope ere long that they will gain a pastor who shall feed 
them with knowledge and understanding. The friends at 
Quiney are worthy of a faithful and devoted minister, and 
Such an one may it be their lot to have to stay with them in 
a lasting and happy union. We hall never fail to be inter- 
ested in their welfare, for they kindly heard our first bleat- 
ings, and comforted us when we feared that the wind was 
not tempered to the shorn lamb. 

Br. Zenas Thompson, of Yarmouth, Me. entered upon his 
duties as pastor of the Second Unversalist Society in Low- 
ell, Mass. on the 1st inst. 'The 80cietygis represented to be 
m happy circumstances ; and our prayer unto the Father is, 
that the union now formed may be productive of lasting 


ANOTHER EVANGELIST. We take pleasure in being 
ted to announce that Br. Dunbar B. Harris of this 


gospel ministry. He 


and what are above all price, pure intentions. As 
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him to the labors in the vineyard of our common Master.— 
Our readers have had some acquaintance with his writings 
—the excellent essay entitled © 'The Sphere of Woman,” in 
our last, was from his pen. We have the promise of fre- 
quent communications from him, with which we shall be 
happy to enrich our columns. 


InFoRMATION WANTED. 'The Post Master at Cin- 
cinnati, O., writes us, that the papers directed to Mr. Daniel 
Mack, and Miss S. E. Walker, are not taken from the of- 
fice. Both of these subscribers have paid to the end of the 
current volume, and we are desirous that they should obtam 
their papers regularly. Any person who is acquainted with 
these individuals, will confer a favor by informing us where 
they reside, as it is probable their papers have been direct- 
ed wrong. 

IPLasT BRIDGEWATER. 'The Post Master of East 
Bridgewater writes us, that the papers sent to his office, re- 
main there, and no 8uch persons as named on said papers, 
reside in that town. ' here is something strange in this state- 
ment—the papers sent were directed to J. M. Weare, Abra- 
ham P. Wales, and P. G. Whitman, who have been sub- 
scribers for years ; and papers have been regularly mailed 
for them, and to this time we have not heard but what they 
were taken from the office. Will some of our friends in the 
vicinity of East Bridgewater, make some inquiries and write 
us. 


To CorREsPONDENTs. We are indeed grateful for the 
az8istance our correspondents have favored us with this 
month. 

'The author of © Where there's a will there's a way,” and 
other articles in this No., will accept our thanks for his at- 
tention, and permit us to express the high esteem in which 
we hold his communications. We anticipate for our read- 
ers much satisfaction and instruction from the future contri- 
butions of his pen. 

Br. Browne's communication was both very seasomble 
and acceptable. We would that his articles were not 80 
© few and far between.* Woe s$hall expect to hear from him 
again 800N. hs 

Our correspondent in Hartford, Con. is informed that we 
had several pieces of music on hand, chosen for publication, 
when her favor was received, and neither was suited to 
the song sent. This will account for its insertion as an ar- 
ticle. 

:-F>Our thanks are due to Br. Fletcher for his 8ugges- 
tion wm reference to the © Universalist.* 'The improvement 
spoken of, we intend to introduce at the commencement of 
the next volume, but do not wish to alter at present the 
plan of our work. 


Letters contauming Remittances recewed 8ince our 
last, ending Dec. 27. 

M. B. N., Amsterdam, N. Y., $3; M. B. I., Deerfield, 
$2 : O. 8. T., Lebanon, N. Y., $6 ; R. 8. F., Stirling, $2; 
B. F. W., South Strafford, $10,25 ; E. C., East Orleans, 
$1 ; D. F., Norridgewock, $5 ; A. C. L. A., Gloucester, 
$2: G. W. L., North Yarmouth, $12; J. W. 'T., Wrent- 


Plain, N. Y., $4 ; Post Master, Buffum's Mills, N.Y., $6; 
'T. F. G., Haverhill, $9; P. H. P., Bridgewater, $2; E. 
P. L., Cincinnati, [we cheerfully comply with his request] $5: 
O. W., Williamsville, $4; R. M., Durham, L. C., $3; 
M. 8S., Bath, $2 ; S. H., South Waterford, $4; W. G., 
Smithfield, Ky., $5 ; P. M., Leicester, Vt., $8; C. 8. R., 
Waterloo, L. C., $2 ; A. P. C., North Chatam, $20. 


Taxe HEeep. *© Pay the debts which thou owest, for he 
who gave credit, relied upon thine honor ; and to withhold 
from him his due, is both mean and unjusl." 


aide of the Young Men's Universalist Institute, he has 


EE. 8. PONNARD, New Boston, N. 
” owes $5; J. M. FRENCH, Richards, N. C., owes 
$4,50 ; JAMES RUSSELL, Richards, N. C., owes $4,50. 


"ge 


ham, $18 ; A. W. B., Winchendon, $3; L. C. B., Fort- 
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